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If  I  mi'fht  dive  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  Ml  him  his  fide.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
mvrionr  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaitn  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  Jf  he  tells  the  (rimes 
th^u  fnJl  uDon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law:  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  then  have  anu.  then  the.  % 


nfur^  men,  they  /ail  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
Stacks  him  akih  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dz  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


business  in  parliament. 

Four  moDths  of  the  Parliamentary  year  are  over,  and 
only  two  remain — unless  Mr  Gladstone  holds  to  his 
thr^t,  and,  like  a  ruthless  schoolmaster,  “  keeps  in  ”  the 
naughty  legislators,  who  have  been  gossiping  so  much 
over  their  tasks,  and  making  so  many  wry  faces  at  one 
another  and  even  at  him,  past  the  day  when  grouse- 
-ghootin^  begins.  Even  in  that  case,  the  time  cannot  be 
greatly^prolonged,  and  much  gain  in  w’ork  cannot  be 
looked  for.  These  two  months  ought  to  be  the  harvest- 
months  of  the  session,  reaping  and  garnering  being 
varied  only  by  the  cutting  down  of  those  tares,  in  the 
shape  of  worthless,  unwelcome,  or  untimely  measures, 
which  the  political  husbandmen  have  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  order  that  they  may  see  what  they  are  really 
good  for,  or,  at  any  rate,  how  they  like  them,  before 
clearing  the  ground.  But  what  prospect  have  we  of  a 
good  harvest  this  year,  or  of  any  useful  garnering  at  all  ? 
The  present  session  threatens  to  be  a  less  productive  one 
than  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  past,  and  even  far 
more  zeal  than  can  be  hoped  for  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers  would  now  fail  to  make  it  a  good  one. 

These  considerations,  which  must  have  been  forced 
upon  every  one  who,  during  the  Whitsuntide  recess,  has 
taken  stock  of  the  work  done  and  the  work  left  undone, 
are  by  no  means  pleasant.  There  was  plenty  of  material 
for  wise  legislation  when  the  session  began,  and  there 
seemed  reason  to  hope  that  the  commendable  exploits  of 
the  two  previous  sessions,  when  Mr  Gladstone  took  the 
lead  of  the  popular  demand  for  social  reform,  would 
stimulate  both  him  and  his  followers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  carry  on  bravely  the  enterprise  that  was 
proper  to  the  first  real  Householders’  Parliament.  It 
appeared  especially  as  if  the  whole  body  of  social  measures, 
of  which  the  Irish  Church  Act,  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and 
the  Education  Act  were  specimens,  would  now  be  effected 
in  turn,  and  that  this  session  would  do  its  share  in  re¬ 
moving  the  abuses  that  had  been  built  up,  or  allowed  to 
grow,  by  more  aristocratic  Parliaments  and  more  apa¬ 
thetic  Ministries.  But  now  it  is  clear  that  this  year’s 
harvest  of  legislation  will  be  a  failure,  and,  what  is  worst, 
that  the  failure  must  be  attributed,  not  to  any  unavoid¬ 
able  causes  that  need  not  bo  anticipated  in  future  years, 
but  to  mischievous  arrangements  that  are  gaining  ground 
in  the  House,  and  are  favoured  by  its  leader. 

Against  the  Conservatives  we  have  no  complaint 
to  make.  They  have  been  elected  to  oppose  Liberal 
Bi^ures,  and  their  opposition,  if  it  has  now  and  then 
become  factious,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Army  Bill,  has 
rare  y  been  in  excess  of  their  proper  duty  to  their  con- 
*  1  ;  and  in  some  notable  cases  they  have  shown  a 

conci  latory  disposition,  and  a  readiness  to  hear  reason, 
are  very  cheering.  But  the  Conservatives  are 

Liberals  chosen  to  work 
^  er  hey  could  easily  have  arranged  to  carry  mea- 
have  rendered  this  year  rich  in  good 
a  ion.  They  have  not  so  cluison,  and  yet  the  fault 
^ ,  leaders  than  with  themselves.  All  Mr 
all  iL  va,lour  has  forsaken  him.  All,  or  nearly 

is  which  his  colleagues  were  credited 

-  .  to  ^  wanting.  The  present  Government  has 


shown  more  than  ordinary  greediness  in  attempting  to 
direct  all  the  action  of  Parliament,  and  fewer  opportu¬ 
nities  than  usual  have  been  afforded  to  private  members 
to  bring  in,  and  push  through  if  they  could,  either  great 
or  small  schemes  of  legislation.  It  is  true  that  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  Bank  Holidays  Bill — an  excellent  little  thing 
in  its  way — was  allowed  to  become  law;  but  nearly 
every  other  private  measure  has  been  stamped  out  by  the 
Government ;  and  a  fixed  determination  seems  to  have 
been  arrived  at  that  no  important  measure  shall  be  tole¬ 
rated  which  is  not  introduced  from  the  Treasury  Bench. 
This  official  jealousy  is  not  a  new  thing,  but  it  has 
never  been  so  exacting  before ;  and  the  reason  for  it 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Mr  Gladstone  aspires  to  be  the 
Lord  Paramount  of  Liberalism.  He  will  have  no  law 
passed  of  which  he  does  not  wholly  approve.  Still  less 
will  he  allow  any  one  to  attain  distinction  as  a  legislator 
who  does  not  render  full  allegiance  to  him.  Rather 
than  this  should  be,  he  has  turned  round  many  times  of 
late,  and  two  out  of  the  only  four  important  measures 
that  have  a  chance  of  being  passed  this  year  have  been 
fathered  by  him,  it  would  seem,  mainly  in  order  that  no 
one  else  may  have  the  credit  of  passing  them.  The 
University  Tests  Bill  is  one,  the  Ballot  Bill  another.  Of 
a  third  measure,  the  Army  Bill,  almost  the  same  might 
be  said.  Its  strong  point,  the  only  point  that  is  clearly 
defined  and  wholly  commendable  in  it,  is  the  scheme  for 
the  Abolition  of  Purchase,  that  was  only  monopolised 
by  the  Government  when  there  appeared  to  be  reason 
for  expecting  that  by  adoption  of  this  scheme  the  waning 
popularity  of  the  Ministry  might  be  revived.  This  may 
be  “  strong  government,”  or  it  may  be  a  weak  imitation 
of  “  strong  government but  it  is  unsatisfactory. 

To  this  policy,  at  any  rate,  and  to  the  foolish  courses 
that  have  grown  out  of  it,  must  mainly  be  attributed 
the  muddle  and  waste  of  time  for  which  this  session  is 
conspicuous.  The  ‘Government  promised  wonders  last 
February,  but  there  was  no  overwhelming  reason  why 
every  one  of  its  promises  should  not  have  been  kept. 
Nearly  all  have  failed,  however,  through  mismanagement 
or  w’orse.  The  University  Tests  Bill,  in  spite  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  opposition,  is  safe ;  and,  if  his  Lordship  is 
wise,  he  will  let  it  go  in  consideration  of  the  pandering 
to  his  and  his  party’s  vices  that  appears  in  the  West¬ 
meath  Coercion  Bill,  which  also,  unfortunately,  is  certain 
to  become  law  very  soon.  But  what  else  ?  The  Scotch 
Education  Bill  has  a  poor  chance,  and  neither  the  Army 
Bill  nor  the  Ballot  Bill  has  more  than  a  chance,  and  both 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  pass  unless  the  tactics  of  the 
Government  are  altered.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  alter  them  at  once.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
Tory  anxiety  to  retain  the  Pui’chase  System  is  not  the 
chief  motive  for  all  the  opposition  that  has  been  offered 
to  it  during  the  past  two  months.  Stronger  than  that 
is  the  Tory  aversion  to  the  Ballot  Bill,  which,  it  is 
thought,  can  be  forced  out  by  prolonged  discussion  of 
the  Army  Bill.  If  Mr  Gladstone  will  place  the  Ballot 
first  among  the  Government  measures,  and  push  it 
steadily  through  both  Houses,  he  may  yet  be  able  to  pass 
both  it  and  the  Army  Bill.  If  he  does  not,  he  can  only 
expect  to  pass  one,  if  he  does  even  that.  And  unless 
the  Ballot  Bill  is  passed  this  se^on,  the  s^sion  an^  Mv 
Gladstone  will  be  alike  disgr^el, 
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[  their  cruelty  now  that  they  have  possession  of  it 
and  that  cruelty  throws  altogether  into  the- shade  ' 
worst  exploits  of  the  worst  members  of  the  coTinwJ?? 
Commune.  The  final  acts  of  the  Commune  are  iudrf^ 
sible;  yet  some  excuse  for  them  may  be  found  in^’ 
desperate  circumstances  to  which  they  were  red 
in  the  mad  hatred  that  had  animated  them  all  alonj^a^ 
that  at  last  tempted  them,  in  the  moment  of  death 
failure,  to  make  their  fall  as  ruinous  to  their  enemies 
possible.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  conquerors  If 
there  is  any  virtue  in  governments,  they  should  be  wise- 
the  Versailles  Government  has  acted  as  foolishly  as  d*d 
the  Commune.  If  there  is  any  virtue  in  standing  armiM 
they  should  be  under  control  of  their  leaders,  and  those 
leaders  should  be  drilled  into  knowing  the  difference 
between  warfare  and  murder :  the  Versailles  army  has 
been  more  intemperate  and  more  murderous  than  the 
undisciplined  force  of  men  and  women  whom  durinir 
this  week,  it  has  been  slaughtering  at  pleasum.  The 
worst  vices  of  professional  soldiership  which,  under 
Imperial  guidance  and  encouragement,  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  French  armies  in  Algeria,  have  been 
repeated  in  Paris.  The  worst  vices  of  legalised  govern¬ 
ment,  as  it  has  been  reshaped  under  Imperial  modifi¬ 
cation  of  feudal  tyranny,  have  found  expression  in  the 
mandates  of  M.  Thiers  and  his  so-called  Republican 
colleagues. 

Versailles  has  triumphed  over  Paris,  and  we  must 
wait  a  few  days  more  to  see  what  will  be  the  issue  of  the 
victory.  But  we  need  not  wait  for  assurance  that  the 
reward  will  not  be  reaped  by  the  men  who  caused  it^ 
or,  if  by  them,  only  partially  and  in  recompense  for 
treacheries  added  to  the  ti*eacheries  of  which  they  have 
already  been  guilty.  Republicanism  has  only  nominally 
existed  in  Fi’ance  since  the  present  National  Assembly 
was  formed  and  M.  Thiers  took  ofiice  as  Chief  of  the 
Executive.  It  is  quite  possible  that  M.  Thiers  has  been 
honest  in  his  way,  but  the  way  has  been  a  crooked  one^ 
and  during  the  past  three  months  he  has  only  been  acting 
up  to  the  principles,  feebly  cloaked  over,  which  have 
prompted  all  his  public  action  during  the  past  thirty 
years.  In  calling  himself  a  Republican,  he  may  have 
thought  that  he  was  one,  but  in  any  case  he  has  been 
a  traitor  to  the  true  principles  of  Republicanism — 
principles  that  cannot  possibly  have  any  -true  place  in 
his  political  creed — and  a  slave  to  the  theories  of  central¬ 
isation  and  national  aggp*andisement,  which  are  the  two 
roots  of  the  deadly  Upas-tree  that  for  so  long  a  time  has 
ovei’shadowed  France.  The  sham  Republic  of  which  he 
has  been  head  cannot  possibly  last  much  longer,  and 
whether  he  falls  into  the  disg^ce  that  he  deserves  or  is 
paid  for  the  treacheries  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,, 
he  has  committed,  by  appointment  to  some  new  office 
under  some  new  ruler,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
that  Republicanism,  without  deserving  it,  will  bear  the 
blame  of  all  the  atrocities  that  have  lately  been  com* 
mitted  in  its  name,  and  that  the  permcious  gams  that 
will  be  derived  from  them  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  one 
or  other  of  those  rival  factions  whose  interests  M.  Thi^ 
has  really  been  promoting.  The  factions  have 
working  zealously  during  all  these  weeks  of  ^ 
around  Paris,  each  labouring  to  secure  for  iteelf  the  p 
of  vantage  so  soon  as  the  fight  for  Paris  was  .  / 
Probably  before  next  week  is  over  we  shall  know  w 
Hit  :  Drobablv  botore 


the  TRIUMPH  OP  VERSAILLES. 

The  conquest  of  Paris,  long  promised  by  M.  Thiers, 
has  been  completed — not  too  soon,  and  not  too  well. 
The  praiseworthy  efforts  made  by  the  founders  of  the 
Commune  for  securing  to  Paris  municipal  rights  and 
freedom  from  the  thraldom  of  centralisation  which 
animated  Imperialists,  Royalists,  and  pseudo-Republicans 
alike  in  the  National  Assembly,  had  been  utterly  per¬ 
verted  before  the  disasters  of  last  week,  and  the  victory 
achieved  by  M.  Thiers  and  the  troops  whom  ho  employed 
was  a  victory,  not  over  the  principles  which  the  Com¬ 
mune  was  designed  to  establish,  but  over  the  unprincipled 
selfishness  and  the  reckless  folly  into  which  the  worst 
sort  of  Red  Republicanism  had  b^n  driven  by  its  own 
madness  and  the  maddening  enmity  of  “  the  friends  of 
order’*  at  Versailles.  The  worthlessness  of  the  thing 
conquered  last  week  was  shown  by  its  wanton  effort  to 
destroy  all  the  great  buildings  of  Paris,  and,  far  more 
plainly  and  hideously,  by  the  massacre  of  Archbishop 
Darboy  and  his  fellow-priests  on  the  same  dark  day. 
The  worthlessness  of  the  thing  that  has  conquered  is 
shown,  no  less  plain! v  and  hideously,  by  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  who  murdered  helpless  men  and  women  in 
the  streets,  and  had  ready  auxiliaries  in  the  crowds  of 
citizens  who  gladly — or,  at  any  rate,  with  show  of  glad¬ 
ness-submitted  to  the  ten  weeks*  rule  of  the  Commune 
while  it  lasted,  and  then  as  gladly  turned  against  it 
when  a  new  terrorism  had  been  established.  There  is 
good  precedent  for  that  habit  of  the  foolish  multitudes 
who  cry  “  Hosanna !  **  to-day,  and  to-morrow  shout 
“Cruelty  him !  **  Three  days  will  not  suffice  for  the 
resurrection  of  that  one  healthy  principle  of  national 
pro^erity  which  has  just  been  crucified  by  the  Pharisees 
of  Prance ;  but  that  it  will  in  due  time  come  to  life 
again  we  may  not  doubt,  and  in  the  meantime,  while 
we  must  deplore  the  degradation  that  has  befallen  all 
classes  in  the  wretched  country,  we  are  bound  to  believe 
that,  when  its  term  of  misery  and  wretchedness  is  over, 
the  good  now  hidden  will  come  to  light,  and  a  better 
future  will  be  opened  up. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  temperate  review 
of  the  history  of  the  Paris  Commune.  What  was 
wise  and  honest  cannot  vet  bo  clearly  distinguished 
from  what  was  false  .and  molish  in  it ;  but  the  general 
outline  of  its  ten  weeks*  prog^ss  may  bo  plainly 
traced.  Started,  as  has  more  than  once  been  urged  in 
those  columns,  as  a  just  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  Paris  to  rule  themselves  in  the  way  that 
seemed  to  them  most  reasonable  and  most  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  true  liberty, — and  to  do  so  without 
interfering  with  the  whims  or  wishes  of  the  rest  of  France, 
split  up  into  Imperialists  and  Royalists,  priest-ridden 
and  lime-serving  factions, — it  was  speedily  perverted 
from  its  original  idea  by  vicious  men  who  based  all  their 
schemes  of  personal  and  social  advancement  on  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  liobespierre’s  day  and  Marat’s.  For  a  time 
we  saw  the  Commune  swaying  to  and  fro  according  as 
the  true  Communism  or  its  spurious  imitator,  the  old 
Red  Republicanism,  had  the  ascendency.’  Then  the 
original  idea  was  ousted  altogether,  and  selfish  ruffianism 
was  altogether  dominant.  For  that  unfortunate  per¬ 
version  the  chief  blame  attaches  to  M.  Thiers  and  his 
party.  Had  the  Versailles  Executive  chosen  to  act  with 
conciliation,  all  these  terrible  disasters  might  have  been 
averted ;  and  Paris,  we  venture  to  think,  might  now 
have  been  a  happy  city,  schooling  itself  for  more  pro¬ 
sperity  in  time  to  come,  instead  of  beincr  a  loathsome 


for  the  sport  of  some  fresh  tyranny.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  M.  Thiel’S  being  not  wi^  or  not  strong  enough 
for  that,  and  the  Commune  having  been  entirely  changed 
in  character,  we  need  not  wonder  greatly  at  the  attitude 
of  the  Versailles  authorities  during  the  earlier  weeks 
of  last  month.  Paris  had  to*  be  conquered,  and  the 
only  marvel  was  that  it  was  not  conquered  more  promptly 
by  the  strong  forces  that  were  gathered  against  it.  We 
need  not,  however,  marvel  now.  We  see  again,  what 
has  been  so  often  shown  before,  how  nearly  allied  are 
cowardice  and  cruelty.  .  The  cowardice  of  the  assailants 
while  they  were  laying  siege  to  the  city  is  proved  by 
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mixed  up  with  much  vice,  and  the  municipal  indepen¬ 
dence  has  been  perverted  bj  many  lawless  claims. 
Therefore  we  cannot  wholly  deplore  their  overthrow, 
though  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  cftbcted  are 
wholly  deplorable.  And  w^e  may  dare  to  hope  that  the 
present  triumph  will  not  last  long.  The  conglomeration 
of  vicious  sentiments  now  dominant  in  Versailles  has  in 
it  as  many  elements  of  dissolution  as  had  the  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  vicious  sentiments  lately  dominant  in  Paris.  A 
brief  rei^'n  of  terror  may  be  predicated  for  the  w'hole  of 
France  and  it  may  be  followed  by  a  milder  and  more 
organised  tyranny  that  will  be  longer-lived.  But  through 
these  dark  clouds  shines  a  ray  of  light.  When  passion 
gives  place  to  cool  judgment,  and  when  the  foul  blots  in 
the  history  of  the  Commune  are  measured  with  the  foul 
blots  in  the  history  of  Napoleonism  and  Bourbonism,  men 
in  France  and  out  of  it  may,  perchance,  discover  that  the 
idea  with  which  the  Commune  originated  was  a  good 
idea,  the  onl^  idea  by  which  the  mischievous  tendencies 
of  Napoleomsm  and  Bourbonism  can  be  combated  ;  and 
the  healthy  seed  that  is  now  washed  out  of  sight  by 
streams  of  blood,  and  buried  deep  under  a  pestilential 
mass  of  mangled  corpses,  may  issue  in  a  healthy  tree  of 
liberty  for  France.  It  is  not  credible  that  a  nation  so 
enlightened  in  many  ways,  so  competent  for  vigorous 
progress  under  proper  training,  can  be  utterly  destroyed, 
or  can  even  be  very  much  longer  kept  in  bondage  to 
passions  and  vices  that  draw  their  existence  from  the 
dark  ages  of  European  history.  France  must  be  France 
again,  and  a  better  France  than  it  has  ever  been  before  ; 
and  when  the  restoration  is  completed,  if  silly  monuments 
like  the  Venddme  Column  are  still  in  favour,  a  monument 
will  be  due  to  the  mistaken  but  misguided  men  who  in¬ 
augurated,  but  could  not  direct,  the  Paris  Commune  of 
last  March. 


more  essential  elements  of  high  culture.  Moreover,  the 
class  from  which  the  diplomatic  service  is  recruited  is 
not,  as  a  class,  in  sympathy  with  the  nation  on  subjects 
of  the  most  vital  consequence,  and  this  constitutes  a 
positive  disqualification,  which  is  certainly  not  ade¬ 
quately  compensated  for  by  auy  superiority  of  manner  and 
style,  or  even  of  tact.  A  free  country  cannot  be  satis¬ 
factorily  represented,  either  abroad  or  at  home,  by  a 
privileged  class,  which  retains  only  a  fraction  of  the 
power  it  once  possessed.  The  most  that  can  be  expected 
from  diplomatists  selected  from  the  aristocratic  order 
alone,  is  strict  execution  of  their  instructions ;  in  all  thatis^ 
not  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  writing,  they  will  inevitably 
reflect  only  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  a  segment  of  the 
community,  and  the  maximum  of  diplomatic  efficiency 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  reached  so  long  as  this  is  the 
case. 

But  forces  have  been  at  work  that  have  rendered  tho' 
possession  of  a  different  description  of  qualities  and 
acquirements  necessary  to  a  diplomatist  than  those 
formerly  regarded  as  indispensable  and  sufiicient.  The 
relative  importance  of  graces  of  person  and  manner  has 
declined,  there  being  little  to  be  gained  for  the  nation,  at 
all  events,  through  winning  the  favour  of  sove¬ 

reigns  and  ministers.  While  the  objects  of  diplomacy 
remain  the  same,  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be 
attained  have  undergone  a  radical  change.  To  study 
the  characters  and  dispositions  of  the  leading  personages 
of  the  State  to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  them,  is  still  part  of  a  diplomatist’s 
business,  for  these  are  the  determinating  causes  of  the 
political  action  of  many  countries,  especially  as  it  affects 
other  nations ;  but  this  is  no  longer  his  principal  or  sole 
employment.  It  is  of  far  greater  moment  that  ho  should 
accurately  observe  and  note  movements  that  are  being 
agitated  among  the  people,  so  as  to  apprise  his  Govern¬ 
ment  of  impending  changes.  Events  that  have  actually 
happened,  or  that  are  in  progress,  need  not  occupy  much 
of  his  time  or  attention,  for  these  arc  certain  to  be 
reported  through  other  channels.  Now  that  the  policy 
of  active  intervention  and  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
foreign  nations  has  been  abandoned  by  England,  our 
diplomatists  have  no  opportunity  of  legitimately  acquiring 
practice  in  intrigue,  and  have  really  almost  become  what 
Mr  Grant  Duff  calls  them — “  reporters  strictly  prohibited 
from  meddling.**  There  is  an  a  'priori  presumption  that 
the  class  specially  fitted  for  discharging  the  old  functions 
of  diplomacy  will  not  be  so  well,  or  at  least  not  so  exclu¬ 
sively  well  qualified  for  the  new  and  very  different  duties. 
The  reasons  for  confining  the  diplomatic  service  to  the 
aristocracy,  if  they  at  one  time  justified  the  monopoly, 
no  longer  exist. 

A  great  improvement  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  calibre  of  the  diplomatic  service  since  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1861  were 
issued ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  it  has  not  been  the  result  of 
any  widening  of  the  area  from  which  it  has  been 
recruited.  The  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  have  exercised  the  patronage  of  the  offices,  are  alone 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  any  improvement  that  may  have 
been  effected ;  and  it  will  wholly  depend  on  their  suc¬ 
cessors  whether  this  improvement  will  be  continued. 
Cei*tainly  no  part  of  the  merit  can  be  ascribed  to  any 
improvement  in  the  system  of  selection.  But  men  who 
know  the  diplomatic  service  well  allege  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  yet  further  improved,  and  even  that  incom¬ 
petent  persons  still  occasionally  find  their  way  into  it. 
A  member  of  the  present  Ministry  has  acknowledge 
that  “  more  care  in  recruiting  the  service  ”  is  desirable, 
and  has  insisted  on  “  the  principle  th&t  the  dyilomatio 
service  should  be  a  aervice  elite,**  impl^ng,  of  cour^, 
that  it  is  not  so  at  present.  The  Select  Committee  who 
have  just  issued  their  report  on  i^e  diplomatic  servi^, 
however,  are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Both  ^  regards  . 
economy  and  eflicicnoy  ^ey  are  very  well  satisfied 


OUR  DIPLOiyiATIC  SERVICE. 

“National  finance,**  said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  recently,  “  is  the  handmaid  of  national  policy 
and  the  phrase  may  be  applied  w  ith  even  greater  pro¬ 
priety  to  diplomacy.  Not  only  are  the  duties  of 
diplomatists  modified  and  determined  by  the  policy  the 
State  pursues  towards  its  neighbours,  but  the  foreign 
representatives  of  a  country  ought  to  reflect  the  best 
qualities  and  the  highest  capacity  of  the  nation  whose 
honour  and  interests  they  are  sent  abroad  to  promote. 
Every  important  change  in  the  internal  constitution  of  a 
State  must,  sooner  or  later,  affect  the  constitution  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  its  diplomatic  service,  although  this 
is  generally,  if  not  uniformly,  the  department  where  the 
traditions  and  tendencies  of  a  past  form  of  government 
longest  survive.  A  nation  may  have  attained  to  self- 
government  in  its  home  affairs  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent,  and  yet  continue,  for  a  time,  to  entrust  the 
iMnagement  of  its  foreign  affairs  to  a  class.  The  highest 
offices  of  government,  including  that  which  controls  the 
plomatic  service,  may  be  throwm  open  to  competition 
y  every  man  in  the  nation  who  possesses  the  requisite 
ents  and  gifts,  and  the  diplomatic  service  itsell  may 
be  stnctly  preserved  as  the  appanage  of  the  aristocracy, 
tmr  ministers  and  our  legislators  may  be  drawn  from 
every  class  in  the  country,  but  w^e  may  be  content  with 
^e  supply  of  diplomatists  furnished  by  a  very  limited 
j  •  •  .  cabinet  may  contain  representatives  of 
^i^sions  of  the  community,  and  the  nation  be 
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Commons,  and  Mr  Whalley  at  Peterboronifh  W 
already  made  the  coming  difficulty  their  own  k 
serious  question  it  is,  and  one  not  to  be  solred  ^ 
any  such  swagger  as  that  in  which  the  Daiii# 
has  been  nleased  to  indulge  about  the  “  poltroonerr  of 

courage  of  the  stalwart  little 
*  M-  Vintor  TTn  Orrk  . 
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with  the  service  as  it  is,  and  the  changes  they  recommend 
are  few  and  trifling.  With  regard  to  admission  into  the 
service,  the  Committee  approve  of  “  nomination,**  checked 
by  a  test  examination  ;  and,  “  without  expressing  any 
opinion  generally  as  to  the  merits  of  a  system  of  open 
competitive  examination,  they  think  the  present  plan 
preferable  to  it  for  this  branch  of  the  public  service.’*  In 
other  words,  they  wish  to  maintain  the  exclusiveness  of 
the  service,  only  those  W’ho  possess  influence  in,  or  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon,  the  Foreign  Office  being  eligible 
fis  candidates  for  any  diplomatic  post.  “  Nomination,” 
wc  need  hardly  say,  is  a  synonym  for  favouritism,  and 
the  most  conscientious  Foreign  Secretary  can  only  nomi¬ 
nate  the  best  men  of  his  acquaintance,  or  the  best 
recommended  to  him  by  friends  whose  judgment  and 
honour  he  can  trust.  The  most  competent  men  in  the 
nation  cannot  be  discovered  and  appointed  by  this 
method,  however  faithfully  it  may  be  administered. 

And  what  is  the  “test  examination”  to  which  candi¬ 
dates  are  to  be  subjected  after  nomination  ?  “A  thorough 
knowledge  of  French,  both  colloquial  and  written,  should 
be  a  sine  qua  non  of  any  such  test  examination ;  and 
subject  to  such  an  examination  and  one  in  handwriting 
and  precis  writing,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
any  one  who  has  taken  an  University  degree  should Jbe 
eligible  for  the  service  without  further  examination.”  It 
is  very  plain  that  Mr  Bouverie’s  Committee  have  no  wish 
to  make  the  diplomatic  service  a  service  d^elite^  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  which  the  phrase  bears  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  section  of  society  for  whose  benefit 
these  regulations  are  framed. 

Nor  are  any  important  reductions  or  readjustment  of 
the  service  recommended  in  this  report.  The  missions 
at  the  minor  German  Courts  ought,  the  Committee 
think,  to  be  maintained  in  full  force,  although  “  they  are 
of  opinion  that  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood,  at  no  very 
distant  date,  that  there  may  cease  to  be  any  good  grounds 
for  maintaining  them.”  Ferhaps  this  paragraph  ought 
to  be  rend  in  the  light  of  another,  in  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  mention  that  “  in  late  years,  owing  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  severaj  missions,”  tbe  prospect  of  obtaining  the 
higher  posts  in  the  profession  has  become  “  much  more 
distant  than  it  formerly  used  to  be.”  It  is  evident  they 
do  not  consider  the  unity  of  Germany  quite  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  The  most  important  change  suggested  by 
the  Committee  is  “  that  the  duration  of  the  appointments 
of  the  heads  of  missions  at  any  foreign  Court  should  not  passion,  which  no 
exceed  five  years,”  the  Secretary  of  State  being  at  have  even  attempted  to  do 
liberty  to  reappoint  any  such  head,  however,  to  the  same 
or  another  mission.  There  is  no  hint  in  this  report  that 
there  are  regions  in  Europe  where  a  diplomatic  agent 
might  bo  advantageously  posted,  and  yet  a  good  case 
could  be  made  out  for  the  establishment  of  new 
embassies  at  several  points  in  the  south-east  of  Europe. 

The  Committee  have  only  been  concerned  to  maintain 
file  service  in  statu  quo,  as  respects  both  distribution  and 
composition. 

Along  with  this  report  is  printed  a  draft  report  framed 
by  Mr  Hylands,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  moved  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  1861,  tending 
“  in  the  direction  of  increased  expenditure,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  close  system  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Office,  were  received 
with  favour  by  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to  a  great  extent 
carried  out,”  During  the  few  years  that  have  inter* 
vened,  the  cost  of  the  service,  including  pensions,  has 
increased  “  from  174,423?.,  at  which  it  stood  in  1861,  to 
£31,399/.  in  1869-70.”  Need  we  ask  if  there  has  been 
any  increased  efficiency,  the  mdical  defect  of  the  system 
having  been  meanwhile  aggravated  instead  of  lessened  ? 


Belgium  **  and  _  _ _ 

Republic,”  or  that  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  “whow  maxim 
is  pro  jure  contra  legem,''  and  who  “  does  Belgium  the 
honour  of  offering  to  the  Communists  the  asylum  which 
Belgium  refuses.”  Not  that  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
law  of  the  matter,  or  any  possibility  of  the  daily  papers 
once  again  perpetrating  one.  of  their  favourite  1^ 
blunders.  Mr  Bruce  quoted  from  the  Act  of  1870  its 
most  important  provision,  and  the  Act  itself  can  be 
bought  for  a  few  pence.  The  fugitive  Communist 
if  he  be  demanded,  as  he  may  be,  unless  M.  Jules  Favre 
repents  him  of  his  rash  circular,  will  in  the  first 
place  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  upon  warrant 
and  be  charged  with  murder  and  arson,  which  are 
specified  in  the  first  schedule  to  the  Act  as  extraditional 
crimes.  In  a  case  so  difficult  as  is  the  present,  a  magistrate’s 
decision  would  be  merely  formal,  and  the  prisoner  would 
ultimately  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  • 
so  that  the  complaints  of  the  Echo  as  to  the  heavy 
responsibility  which  the  Act  lays  upon  a  magistrate  are 
more  or  less  needless.  The  prisoner  being  now  at  the 
bar  of  Queen’s  Bench,  the  character  of  his  crime  is, 
we  have  been  assured,  left  to  be  detemined  by 
the  judges  in  banco.  This  may  be  so.  We  should 
rather  fancy,  however,  that  it  would  be  a  question  for  a 
jury.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  question  of  law,  but  a  question 
of  fact,  and  a  judge  would  be  going  a  little  beyond  his 
province  in  deciding  it.  Let  us,  however,  assume  the 
prisoner,  whether  by  the  judges,  or  whether  by  a  jury, 
to  be  cast  again.  He  has  yet  a  third  chance  of  escape, 
in  an  appeal  to  the  Government.  In  a  word,  no  one 
of  the  Communists  whose  extradition  may  be  demanded 
will  be  given  up,  “if  he  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  police  magistrate,  or  the  Court  before  whom  he  is 
brought  on  habeas  corpus,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
that  the  requisition  for  his  surrender  has  in  fact  been 
made  with  a  view  to  try  or  punish  him  for  an  offence  of 
a  political  character.”  And  thus  really  the  whole 
question  at  issue  is  whether  the  offences  of  the  Commune 
are  or  are  not  political. 

Our  first  and  clearest  duty  is  to  lay  aside  all  heat  and 
one  as  yet  seems  to  have  done,  or  to 

_ ^  _  _  ■  ;  _  ■  ).  The  case  is  not  one  to 

decided  in  a  moment,  or  to  be  dealt  with  by  such  rhetoric 
as  that  of  Mr  Labouchere  in  the  Daily  News.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  to  recognise  that  the  Commune  has 
for  ten  weeks  exercised  all  the  powers  of  a  de  facto 
Government,  that  it  has  kept  a  force  of  100,000  men 
under  arms,  and  that  it  has  held  Paris  through  a 
siege  and  a  prolonged  bombardment.  On  the  other  ban 
its  acts  have  been,  at  any  rate  in  its  last  moments, 


THE  EXTRADITION  QUESTION. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  question  of  the  extra¬ 
dition  of  the  French  Communist  refugees  may  seriously 
aiise.  Exactly  as  vultures  scent  carrion  from  afar, 
so  the  political  boro  foresees  and  fastens  upon  a 
coming  difficulty;  and  Lord  Elcho  in  the  House  of 
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treason  becomes  felony  when  it  violates  the  ordinary 
roles  of  civilised  warfare  is  sufficiently  novel  to  be  at 
least  regarded  with  great  caution.  Rather  it  may  be 
said  that  the  difference  between  treason  and  felony  is 
one  not  of  mere  degree,  but  of  kind.  The  Communists 
are  rebels,  and  not  felons,  for  two  very  valid  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  the  character  of  their  crime  must  be 
tested  not  by  the  acts  in  which  it  resulted,  hut  by  the 
motive  with  which  they  were  committed.  Robbery  does 
not  cease  to  be  robbery  because  the  robber  has  only  taken 
a  postage  stamp,  nor  does  murder  become  a  something 
worse  than  murder  because  it  is  committed  under 
circumstances  of  unusi^  brutality.  And  it  is  hard 
to  see  that  the  motives  of  the  Communists  in 
shooting  Mgr.  Darboy  were  those  of  the  ordinary 
murderer,  or  in  burning  Paris  those  of  the  ordinary 
incendiary.  And  in  the  second  place,  even  had  the 
acts  of  the  Commune  been  more  outrageous  than  they 
ape— which  is  hardly  conceivable — yet  it  is  perfectly 
fair  to  plead  as  a  bar  to  an  ordinary  criminal  indictment 
that  the  Commune  was  from  first  to  last  an  avowedly 
political  organisation,  and  that  its  crimes — horrible  as 
they  have  been — amount  at  most  to  treason- felony  in  an 
aggravated  form. 

We  believe  that  this  will  be  the  view  which  a  jury 
will  adopt,  should  it  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Felix  Pyat  or  Pascal  Grousset  after  the  present  turmoil 
of  party  spirit  has  cleared  over.  The  fact  is  that  we 
arc  at  present  too  excited  to  judge  the  matter  at  all 
caliuly.  The  atrocities  of  the  Commune  have  awakened 
a  strong  anti-Jacobin  sentiment  in  the  bosom  of  the 
res|)ectable  fundholder  who  reads  the  Times  or  the 
Standard^  and  w’ho,  when  he  hears  of  a  Republican 
meeting  to-morrow  in  Hyde  Park  to  express  sympathy 
with  the  Commune,  and  indignation  at  the  “  arbitrary 
acts”  of  the  Versailles  Gtjvernment,  almost  longs  for 
a  second  Peterloo.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
advanced  Libeiuls,  who  at  first  were  kind  enough  to 
take  the  Commune  under  their  wing,  and  who  now  are 
frantic  with  imbecile  rage  to  find  that  its  enormities 
have  for  a  while  seriously  discredited  the  Republican 
cause,  have  so  far  lost  their  heads  as  to  accuse  Belgium 
of  poltroonery,  because  Count  d’Anethan  differs  from 
themselves  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  words  “  political 
offence.” 

While  we  have  pointed  out  that  the  present  case  is 
one  absolutely  stii  generis,  and  for  which  no  precedent 
exists,  we  yet  have  not  hesitated  to  express  our  view  as 
to  its  merits.  The  circular  of  the  French  Government 
ill-advised  and  undignified.  Like  all  men  of  weak 
mind  when  they  feel  strongly,  M.  Favro  abandoned 
all  attempt  at  reason,  and  took  refuge  in  high  moral 
sentiment.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  assert  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Commune  are  simply  robbers  and  murderers.  It 
would  not  be  so  easy,  however,  to  establish  this  view  of 
the  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Queen’s  Bench  jury.  It 
was  probably  from  a  sense  of  similar  difficulties  that  we 
ave  never  demanded  the  extradition  of  any  Fenian 
refugees. 

Lastly,  and  the  importance  of  the  argument  cannot 
o^rfooked,  the  extradition  of  the  Communist  leaders 
would  be  a  precedent  of  the  worst  possible  kind.  We 
8  ould  never  in  future  be  able  to  boast  that  England  is 
e  ^est  of  all  political  asylums ;  and  we  should  have 
pu  It  in  the  power  of  any  despotic  State  to  demand,  with 
me  colour  of  plausibility,  the  extradition  of  any  political 
®r  wiiQ  whatever,  had  recourse  to 

violence.  Even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  acts 
Commune  deserve  to  be  treated  as  criminal 


of  the 
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of  should  not  take  cognisance 

shnniT^  such.  It  is  far  better  that  Pyat  and  Grousset 
be  pa*  unpunished  than  that  a  precedent  should 

noUf;««i  which  might  seriously  retard  the  cause  of 

“  yet  far  from  settled, 
her  in.)  **  State  which  will  never  rest  until 

decidp-f.^  secured.  We  may  hereafter  have  to 

to  irivA  before  very  long — whether  we  are 

from  Garibaldi  from  Posen,  or  some  Mazzini 

dition  ft  Ai!*  ^^Isass.  And  in  such  a  case  the  extra- 
6  Communists  would  hang  like  a  millstone 


round  our  necks,  and  we  should  pay  dearly  for  our  ovmv 


generous  sympathy  with  poor  old  M.  ?*hiers  in  the 
sore  difficulties  which  even  now  beset  him.  Above  all, 
we  must  consult  our  own  digni'y  and  independence; 
and,  exactly  as  self-respect  prevented  any  demand  upon 
America  for  the  surrender  of  the  Fenian  desperadoes,  so 
now  self-respect  ought  to  guide  to  what  is,  after  all,  the 
manliest  course.  The  Communists  may  be  political  of¬ 
fenders  of  the  worst  possible  type.  But  to  so  strain  the 
law  as  to  enable  us  to  catch  a  case  which  it  clearly  was 
never  intended  to  meet,  was  never  an  English  habit, 
and  is  certainly  a  habit  which,  in  the  higher  interests  of 
justice,  we  cannot  too  carefully  avoid. 


THE  SCOTCH  CHURCH  ON  EDUCATION. 


The  great  Scotch  Ecclesiastical  Parliaments  have  just 
held  their  annual  session.  Those  bodies  have  no  ana¬ 
logues  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Convocation 
resembles  them, — ^but  it  has  little  authority  and  no  lay 
members :  it  is  the  mere  “  shadow  of  a  shade  ”  of  govern¬ 
ment,  compared  with  the  democratic  assemblies  of  North 
Britain.  There  laymen  and  clergymen  meet  theoretically 
in  equal  numbers,  although,  of  course,  the  clergy  are 
more  assiduous  in  their  attendance,  and  they  exercise 
control  over  the  entire  administration  of  the  churches, 
and  form  the  last  Court  of  Appeal  in  all  questions  of 
heresy.  The  reports  of  their  proceedings  fill  the  columns 
of  the  papers,  eclipsing  for  a  time  the  splendour  of  St 
Stephen’s,  their  discussions  are  the  universal  topics  of 
conversation,  and  Edinburgh  is  crowded  with  the  fanati¬ 
cism  and  fashion  of  the  country.  Universal,  however, 
as  is  the  interest  taken  by  Scotchmen  of  all  ranks,  save 
the  highest,  in  the  General  Assemblies,  it  cannot  be  pre¬ 
tended  that  these  bodies  are  truly  representative  of  public 
opinion  in  Scotland.  The  votes  of  the  Scotch  mem¬ 
bers  give  a  better  clue  to  the  prevailing  sentiments. 
Indeed,  it  is  notorious  that  Assemblies  judge  from  an 
ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  or  rather  in  accordance  with 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  that  the  conclusion.^  they 
arrive  at  are  not  those  taken  up  by  men  who  look  at 
questions  with  the  naked  eye.  The  fiiinction  of  the 
Assemblies,  as  understood  by  many  of  the  members,  is, 
in  utter  disregard  of  time  or  season,  to  uphold  certain 
principles, — that  is,  certain  abstract  notions  which,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  descended  from  the  reformers,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  a  sanctity  to  which  the  most  sagacious 
opinions  of  the  present  generation  can  never  pretend. 
As  a  patriotic  Scotchman  and  as  an  elector,  a  man  would 
feel  bound  to  see  in  the  Lord  Advocate’s  Education  Bill, 
with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,  about  as  good  a  Bill 
as  he  could  reasonably  expect.  But  as  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  the  same  person  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  “  raise 
his  testimony  ”  or  “  stand  by  the  old  flag,”  and  to  send 
a  deputation  to  oppose  the  Bill ;  there  is  just  that  touch 
of  insincerity  in  the  proceeding  that  generally  charac¬ 
terises  Scotch  ecclesiasticisra, — the  denunciation  of  things 
that  are  not  really  detested,  because  of  the  fine  orthodox 
ring  of  an  anathema.  The  Assemblies  are,  therefore,  not 
exactly  the  place  to  seek  the  true  exponents  of  the 
national  feeling ;  rather,  they  are  the  “  residuum”  of  the 
national  obscurantism.  They  are  the  darkest  part  of 
the  sky,  from  which  we  may  infer  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  whole.  We  may  say,  if  their  light  be  moderately 
bright,  what  a  dazzling  illumination  must  be  round 
about ! 

We  invite  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Assem¬ 
blies  upon  the  Scotch  Education  Bill,  not  because  we 
shall  there  find  the  most  advanced  views,  but  because 
the  Assemblies  are  always  in  the  rear;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  judge  how  far  the  army  is  ahead.  We  must 
premise  that  all  the  gatherings  are  of  Presbyterians, 
split  up  into  three  sects.  The  Established  Church  tekes, 
of  course,  a  foremost  place ;  next  in  importance  is  the 
Free  Church,  which  seceded  from  the  Establishment  in 
1843;  and,  lastly,  the  United  Presbyterians,  a  still 
earlier  secession,  supposed  to  bo  hostile  to  the  principle 
of  establishment,  or  of  State  interference  with  religion. 
None  of  the  Assemblies  came  to  any  unanimous  conclu- 
In  the  Established  Church  there  was  a  small 
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clause.  The  Established  Church  holds  out  for  “  nse 
wont,”  which  means,  among  other  things,  that  everr 
will  make  a  declaration  that  he  “  will  never  end^"^*^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  teach  or  incnlcate  any  0DiI°m  ’ 
opposed  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scrintn^ 
or  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  shorter  catechist’ 
There  were,  however,  in  all  these  Assemblies  men  who 
rose  superior  to  tire  prejudices  of  their  cloth,  and  ^ 
a  statesmanlike  view  of  the  religious  question.  PnC 
fessor  Rainy,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Chm^ 
said  that  “  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed 
had  a  great  tendency  to  cause  men  to  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  secularist  solution  was  the  only  one  ’’ 
That  reverend  gentleman  has  also  begun  to  see  that  them 
are  Christian  secularists  as  well  as,  what  he  calls,  infidel 
secularists;  in  short,  that  a  man  is  not  necessarily  an  atheist 
who  thinks  that  the  schoolmaster  had  better  hf* 


Ill  oral  mincrity  of  23  against  a  majority  of  194.  In 
the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  the  less  advanced  views 
were  also  in  a  majority.  In  the  Free  Church  it  was  the 
minority  that  lagged  behind,  the  numbers  being  316  to 
136.  Upon  one  point  alone  was  there  perfect  unanimity 
in  all  the  Assemolios, — in  favour  of  better  salaries  and 
a  more  secure  position  to  the  teachers.  The  minimum 
salary  from  all  sources  for  a  schoolmaster  is  fixed  by  the 
Act  at  35?.,  and  it  is  considered  that  that  sum  should 
be  raised  to  60?.  All  who  have  the  interests  of  educa- 
ition  at  heart  will  cordially  approve  of  such  an  increase  ; 
210  policy  can  be  more  penny-wise-and-pound-foolish 
than  a  niggardly  payment  of  schoolmasters.  There  is, 
however,  another  aspect  of  the  question  that  has  not 
received  the  same  amount  of  attention  (for  it  must  be 
remembered  there  are  no  women  in  those  Assemblies), 
and  that  is  the  still  greater  meanness  towards  school¬ 
mistresses.  The  minimum  salary  of  a  schoolmistress  is 
fixed  at  20?.,  or  scarcely  more  than  one-half  that  of 
men,  and  we  invite  the  attention  of  those  Liberal  M.P.’s 
who  are  anxious  to  do  justice  to  women,  to  this  indefen- 
«ible  inequality. 

The  sound  given  forth  by  the  Assemblies  on  the  great 
question  whether  the  new  scheme  shall  be  worked  by  a 
Central  Hoard  in  Edinburgh,  or  by  a  department  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  London,  is  most  uncertain.  The 
Established  Church  strongly  pronounces  in  favour  of  a 
,  Scotch  Board,  and  is  followed  by  the  United  Presby¬ 
terians  ;  but  the  Free  Church  leans  in  the  direction  of 
appointing  a  Ministry  of  Education,  with  subordinate 
branches  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and  meanwhile,  if  it 
must  choose,  prefers  the  Privy  Council  to  a  Scotch 
Central  Board.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  everything 
depends  on  how  the  Central  Board  is  constituted.  One 
party  w'ill  see  in  a  Scotch  Board  an  opportunity  for 
influence ;  others  arc  jealous,  and  eager  to  perpetuate 
the  good  of  the  old  Scotch  system,  and  they  fear  that  an 
English  Board  would  reduce  Scotland  to  the  English 
level.  The  hVee  Church  exhibits  the  uncertainty  of  men 
who  are  not  quite  sure  of  their  influence  with  the  Central 
Scotcli  Board,  and  w  ho  accordingly  prefer  to  see  the 
business  mcafl while  transacted  in  London.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  a  former  attempt  to  make  a  Scotch  Board 
was  not  encouraging  ;  no  sooner  were  the  names  of  the 
proposed  commissioners  known  than  the  greatest  excite¬ 
ment  w  as  manifested,  and  the  scheme  was  withdrawn. 

The  vexed  question  of  compulsory  education  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Established  Church,  but  had  few  supporters. 
The  United  Presbyterians  are  in  favour  of  compulsory 
■education  and  the  withdraw  al  of  all  grants  from  denomi¬ 
national  schools.  The  Free  Church  also  protests  against 
grants  to  denominational  schools,  but  says  nothing  about 
compulsion.  On  another  point  there  is,  of  course,  great 
divergence.  At  present  the  parochial  schools  are  under  the 
management  of  a  few  landholders,  assessed,  according  to 
an  ol(l  and  artificial  valuation,  at  100/.  Scots,  and  who 
are  called  heritors.  Their  lands  arc  also  liable  for  the 
support  of  the  schrrels.  The  Bill  takes  away  their  powers, 
which  Avill  be  given  to  the  School  Boards,  and  also 
relieves  them  of  their  liabilities  by  substituting  a  general 
rate.  The  minister  of  the  parish  is  ex  officio  a  heritor. 
The  Established  Assembly  objects  to  any  change  in  the 
constitution  of  those  schools,  as  its  members  are  not  sure 
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,  jjrecek  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Slav 
!fllations  of  the  Empire.  Ordinary  people  might 
that  two  Slav  ministers — and  Dr  Jirecek  alone 
a  true  Czech— in  a  Ministry  which,  including 
nt  Hohenwart  himself,  contained  four  undoubted 
rrPrinans,  was  no  very  extravagant  proportion.  Among 
Se  populations  of  Cis-Leithan  Austria  even  the 
Jr  do  not  amount  to  40  per  cent.,  and  did  four 
iLes  out  of  six  form  so  insignificant  a  representation 
the  German  interest  ?  From  the  first  the  German 
organs  declared  that  the  outrage  was  intolerable.  From 
the  first  they  determined  to  make  the  task  of  government 
impossible  to  the  Hohenwart  administration  as  to 
rv  other  administration  which  seemed  to  doubt  that 
Germans  ought  to  be  rulers,  and  all  other,  nationalities  to 
be  ruled.  Was  the  new  Ministry  to  be  really  “  above  all 
parties  ?”  In  that  case  it  was  certain  that  the  general  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Empire  would  no  more  be  sacrificed  to  the 
German  party  than  to  any  other.  Nothing  further  was 
required  to  convince  the  Austro-Germans  that  equal 
Sice  would  be  the  motto  of  the  new  Ministry.  And 
equal  justice  must  be  opposed  at  any  cost  and  by  every 
means. 

The  tentative  of  a  refusal  to  vote  the  supplies  demanded 
in  the  Budget  for  a  longer  period  than  a  single  month 
was  the  first  evidence  of  the  resolution  of  the  faction. 
Surely  a  sensitive  minister  would  not  consent  to  retain 
office  after  such  a  practicsvJ  vote  of  w’ant  of  confidence.  To 
their  horror  Count  Hohenwart  declined  to  be  sensitive. 
He  deeply  regretted  the  suspicions  of  the  honourable 
members.  He  trusted  they  would  have  reason  to  change 
their  opinion.  A  month  quickly  rolled  by.  It  was 
necessary  again  to  ask  the  House  for  supplies,  and  again 
the  House  would  vote  supplies  for  no  more  than  a  month. 
Honourable  members  had  not  changed  their  opinion,  and 
would  not  Count  Hohenwart  have  the  goodness  to  retire 
•on  this  second  assurance  ?  Count  Hohenwart  remained 
courteous  —  always  courteous  —  and  Prime  Minister. 
Month  after  month  this  strategy  has  been  repeated  with 
the  like  ill-success,  and  the  German  fanatics  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  suspect  that  they  have  found  their  match  in  the 
affable  noble  who  is  on  such  good  terms  with  his  Sove¬ 
reign  and  whose  unruffled  sereni^  is  so  provoking. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Count  Hohenwart  has 
not  contented  himself  with  merely  caiTying  on  the 
Government  after  the  fashion  we  have  described.  It  was 
not  simply  to  baffle  an  intolerant  faction,  by  dint  of 
urbanity,  that  he  had  accepted  office.  The  State  was 
rapidly  verging  to  disintegiation  amid  the  animosities 
of  nationalities.  Count  Hohenwart  proposed  to  himself 
to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  If  his  fiist  plan  should 
not  succeed,  he  would  try  another.  But  he  would  not 
act  precipitately.  Only  after  reconnoitring  the  whole 
position  did  he  purpose  to  act.  It  was  in  vain  that  his 
opponents  sought  to  force  him  to  proclaim  his  intentions. 
For  two  months  he  had  no  intentions  except  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  Centralists  might 
most  strongly  suspect  whatever  they  chose,  but  the  polite 
^nister  gave  them  nothing  moi*e  tangible.  At  length 
he  promised  that  after  Easter  he  would  unfold  his  plans 
for  their  criticism,  and,  he  hoped,  their  approval.  What 
those  plans  tended  to  was  heralded  by  the  appointment 
of  the  distinguished  Pole,  Dr  Grocholski,  as  minister 
without  portfolio.  The  official  papers  announced  that 
nis  was  but  the  first  step  towai'ds  restoring  to  the  people 
of  Galicia  their  long-lost  autonomy.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  all  the  more  remarkable  in  contrast  w  ith  the 
contemporary  tyranny  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  a 
veritable  shriek  of  indignation  arose  from  the  bigoted 
ranks  of  the  Austro-Germans. 

According  to  his  promise.  Count  Hohenwart,  after 
as  r,  introduced  his  amendments  in  the  House  of 
epu  108.  In  the  first  place,  the  Galician  Diet  was  to 
In  absolute  control  of  exclusively  Galician  afi’airs. 
linTi  place,  by  a  proposal  of  exceeding  modera- 

4]  '  ®  I  Diets  of  the  Empire  were  to  be  allowed 

^  domestic  affairs  subject  to  the  ultimate 
of  Reichsrath  as  to  the  general  expediency 

could^^^fR  voted  by  the  Diets.  If  the  Reichsrath 
®ay  that  a  certain  measure  was  intrinsically  dan¬ 


gerous,  it  could  reject,  tn  gloho^  on  that  ground,  but  it 
could  not  interfere  otherwise.  It  was  in  some  such  posi¬ 
tion  as  our  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  money  bills  j 
thongh  it  could  altogether  refuse  to  legalise  an  enact¬ 
ment  it  could  not'  alter  it.  By  this  provision,  it  was 
hoped  to  secure  both  that  no  Provincial  Diet  should  ever 
become  dangerous  to  the  State,  and  that  no  measure  of 
provincial  economy  or  convenience  which  did  not  raise 
the  question  of  public  danger  should  be  exposed  to  the 
ignorant  intolerance  of  a  meddlesome  Imperialism.  So 
far,  so  good.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  a  Reichsrath, 
with  a  sufficiently  elastic  conscience,  might  affect  to  see 
public  danger  in  any  measure  whatsoever.  In  other 
words,  the  proposed  amendments  did  not  sufficiently 
protect  the  Diets  against  the  Centralists.  The  Centralists 
declared  that  the  proposed  amendments  would  place  the 
Reichsrath  at  the  mercy  of  the  Diets,  and  rejected  the 
measure.  True  to  his  policy  of  patience,  the  Premier 
received  his  defeat  with  his  usual  irritating  good  humour. 
The  Centralists  had  not  dared  absolutely  to  reject  the 
infinitely  greater  concessions  to  Galicia,  where  a  wide 
area  was  to  be  entirely  reserved  from  Reichsrath  intru¬ 
sion.  The  clever  Germans,  while  hating  the  Poles  with  all 
their  hearts,  would  be  glad  to  get  up  a  temporary  alliance 
with  the  Poles  against  the  dreaded  Hohenwart.  To  keep 
down  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  the  rest,  they  were  ready  to 
wdnk  at  the  autonomy  of  Galicia.  But,  alas,  for  German 
cleverness,  the  Poles  declined  to  be  made  cat’s-paws  of ; 
while,  with  delightful  irony.  Count  Hohenwart  proceeded 
to  intimate  that,  as  the  Galician  autonomy  seemed  to  suit 
the  views  of  the  House,  it  would  be  his  study  to  grant 
the  other  nationalities  as  extensive  concessions.  The 
consternation  of  the  Centralists  at  this  application  of 
their  theoir  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

It  was  clearly  necessary  to  take  strong  measure  against 
this  confoundedly  civil  Prime  Minister,  whose  method  of 
conferring  a  favour  was  so  decidedly  uncomfortable.  It 
was  clearly  necessary  to  do  something  quickly,  or  the 
nationalities  might  have  justice  and  equality  secured  to 
them  any  day,  and  what  then  would  become  of  Centralist 
intolerance  ?  It  was  resolved  to  address  the  Emperor  in 
person,  and  to  petition  for  the  removal  of  a  minister  who 
had  the  heinousness  to  seek  the  common  welfare  of  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Emperor. 

On  Friday  week,  the  26th  ult.,  the  address  came  on 
for  debate  in  the  House.  Eveiy  available  space  was 
occupied  by  a  public  which  seemed  to  hang  on  the  lips  of 
the  speakers.  The  irreconcileablo  Herbst,  probably  the 
ablest  leader  of  the  Centralists,  generalled  his  party. 
With  him  were  Rcchbauer  and  Picker t,  Fux,  Demel,  and 
other  well-known  leaders.  The  array  of  talent  on  the 
other  side  was  still  more  conspicuous.  Besides  the 
members  of  the  Government,  there  wore  Czerkawski, 
Klaczo,  and  Smolka,  Giovanelli  from  the  Southern  Tyrol, 
Petrino  of  the  Polish  Patriotic  Club,  and  Danilo.  In 
the  absence  of  the  discontented  Czechs,  the  majority  of 
votes  was  assured  to  the  Centralists.  In  everything 
else  they  were  left  behind.  While  tho  supporters  of 
the  Government  conld  point  to  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
ciliating  important  nationalities,  platitudes  and  an 
intolerant  resolution  made  up  the  harangues  of  the 
Opposition.  When  the  division  was  taken,  the  Ministry 
was  in  a  minority  of  66.  Herbst  and  his  fellows 
triumphed  with  93.  The  Centralist  press  was  exullant. 
Cooler  heads  reflected  that  the  majority  of  a  Chamber 
repudiated  by  so  many  provinces  could  not  represent  the 
majority  of  the  State. 

A  recent  telegram  in  the  Times  has  stated  that  the 
Emperor  has  been  presented  with  the  address  requiring 
the  dismissal  of  his  faithful  Ministers,  and  that  his  reply 
was  worthy  of  a  Sovereign  who  had  resolved  to  break 
for  ever  with  the  worst  traditions  of  his  dynasty.  Ho 
places  his  full  confidence  in  Count  Hohenwart.  He 
will  be  the  monarch,  not  of  Germans  alone,  but  of  Bo¬ 
hemians,  and  Poles,  and  Dalmatians  as  well.  Accoi  ding 
to  the  latest  information  the  address  was  still  awaiting 
presentation.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  the 
Imperial  intentions.  Official  and  Opposition  joui-nals 
alike  attest  the  resolution  to  support  the  Ministry,  and 
the  impotence  of  the  Centralist  clique  seeks  a  sorry  satis- 
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faction  in  the  hardly  di^gaised  menace  of  a  secession  to  wishes  it  had  never  begun.  The  attentions  cannot 

Xl _ _ _  Ti'wi  K  «•«%  'U.«a  it-a  4"ITinA  IS  if.  fltof  4-U..V _  -1.  Il  _ COU* 


the  new  German  Empire.  Federalism  has  won  its  first  tinne.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should.  Yet  ‘ 

— o  -  T  ..ni  i-li  A  M  Ama^ma  IATa  aI^aII  wta^-aV.  nAfflTirr  fVlATYI  'fni*  O  f.llTIA  HrAiriA-n  A«.A  A. _ 1  •  iei  m 


great  victory  in  Cis-Leithan  Austria.  We  shall  watch 
with  interest  the  progrcES  of  the  contest.  Will  the  baffled 
Germans  dare  to  be  desperate  ?  A  little  time  will  tell. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER. 

There  is  a  story  of  some  one  having  said,  that  before 
marriage,  and  for  the  first  month  after,  his  affection  for 
his  wife  was  such  that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  eat  her 
up,  and  that,  ere  the  end  of  the  second  month,  he  had 


getting  them  for  a  time  women  are  tanirhf  a 
them  for  ever.  The  arrangement  is  cruel  to  women*^ 
is  like  the  practice  of  first  spoiling  childly  and  th®  ^ 
punishing  them  for  being  spoiled. 

Of  course  we  can  understand  the  extravagant 
nuptial  speeches  of  the  bearded  lover  without^ariS*^ 
him  with  the  least  insincerity.  While  the  lady  is  yS*? 
be  won,  and  he  is  under  the  influence  of  a  pent-no  dm 
sion  and  a  heated  imagination,  he  talks  sentiment 
swears  a  thousand  fond,  foolish,  impossible  thinira _ fK-* 


begun  to  wish  that  he  had  done  it.  This  poor  man’s  their  moons  will  be  all  equally  honeyed,  and  the  like 

1  1  1  I  «  mi  ^  1*  •  f  /tAiiVif  liA  CATVtAfinriAa  TMHifflAe  _ lx 


have  made  hearts  desolate,  though  to  the  outer  world  the  believes  all  this  himself.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
family  still  strives  to  wear  a  smiling  countenance  and  to  poor  girl  always  to  believe  it.  How  could  she  ever 
seem  happy.  It  is  the  cruel  fate  of  thousands  who,  ooubt  such  charming  truth  r  The  incense  of  flattery  ia 
through  years  of  anxious  longing,  have  looked  forward  sweet,  and  she  likes  to  pet  and  be  petted.  The  love  may 
to  marriage  as  the  portal  to  the  realms  of  bliss,  to  find  perfectly  genuine  on  both  sides,  and  yet  with  marriage 
the  wedding  and  the  honeymoon  but  a  dazzling  blaze  of  there  may  come  a  great  falling-off  from  all  this.  When 
morning  *  sunshine  to  be  followed  by  a  day  of  settled  1'^®  wife  drops  her  handkerchief  the  husband  does  not 
gloom  or  stormy  squalls.  dart  across  the  room  to  save  her  the  trouble  of  stooping. 

There  are  marriages  from  which  the  contracting  parties  After  marriage  a  man  cannot  be  bothered  telling  his  wife 
have  no  right  to  expect  happiness.  With  these  we  have  twenty  times  a  day  that  he  really  loves  her.  He  thinks 
no  concern.  But  in  many  cases  where  there  is  no  moral  should  take  that  for  granted.  ^  And  the  excess  of 
fraud,  concealment  of  important  facts,  or  false  pretence  fondling  and  caressing  in  which  he  indulged,  and  for  a 
of  love,  marriage  is  a  gigantic  disappointment;  with  it  time  enjoyed,  gradually  loses  its  zest  and  becomes  tire* 
come  revelations  and  experiences  that  sadden  the  heart,  some  to  him,  especially  when  he  hw,  as  most  men  have, 
especially  the  hearts  of  women.  Not  unfrequently  both  business  and  important  out-door  interests  to  occupy  hit 
men  and  women  expect  more  from  marriage  than  it  is  in  thoughts.  But  men  are  not  all  pure  selfishness,  and 
human  nature  to  yield.  In  the  romantic  courting  days  women  do  not  know  how  often  their  loving  embraces, 
the  love-making  is  fresh  and  sweet  and  all-engrossing,  though  they  interrupt  the  busy  thoughts,  and  are  felt  to 
and  the  unreflecting  innocents  are  deluded  into  the  belief  ^  season,  are  nevertheless  patiently  submitted  to, 

that  the  bonds  of  matrimony  are  alone  needed  to  secure  ®'  delicate  regard  for  them  feelings.  Unfortunately 

them  a  life  of  love  and  joy  at  the  high  fever  heat  of  these  love,  though  described  as  blind  in  the  selection  of  ita 
warm  youthful  moments.  But  such  an  anticipation  of  objects,  has^  eyes  pretematurally  sharp  in  detecting  a 
heaven  on  this  earth  cannot  be.  The  heat  must  cool  coldness  in  its  votaries.  In  a  thousand  little  things  the 
down,  and  the  intoxication  of  love  sober  into  the  tran-  loving  but  unthinking  wife  sees  and  feels  the  growing 


quillity  of  friendship.  It  is  a  great  matter  to  get  safely  change.  Gathering  over  her  like  a  black  cloud  darken* 
through  this  cooling  process.  The  danger  ia  that,  when  the  sunshine  of  her  early  summer  com^  the  dismal 
it  bo^ns,  one  or  other,  or  both,  ignorant  that  its  cause  thought  that  she  may  be  the  miserable  victim  of  a  love* 
lies  in  the  nature  of  thin^,  mav  throw  the  blame  on  less  marriage.  At  last,  perhaps,  in  a  moment  of  less 


an  innocent  partner,  and  in  his  or  her  secret  heart  sigh  virtue  or  unusual  irmtability,  the  husb^d,  by  woid  or 
over  the  awful  misfortune  of  a  dreary  union.  This  deed,  slights  some  little  personal  attention,  or  neglects 
would  not  happen  so  frequently  as  it  does  if,  as  is  not  ^he  established  ceremonies  of  love.^  The 

often  the  case,  the  husband  and  wife  were  to  sober  wife  feels  as  if  she  could  not  survive  it.  It  is  a  poison^ 
down  at  about  the  same  rate.  As  a  rule,  the  lady  will  arrow  into  her  tender  heart ;  a  wound  that  may  need 
hold  on  to  the  billing  and  cooing  and  tender  love-making  years  to  heal.  She  is  disappointed ;  her 


hold  on  to  the  billing  and  cooing  and 


out  considering  the  husband  a  brute.  Probably  men  purely  spontaneous, — and  this  is  the  folly  of  too  many, 
have  by  nature  less  tenderness  than  women.  Certainly  — makes  a  ruinous  mistake.  The  gO(^  man  , 
their  active  business  lives  are  averse  to  its  development,  off  loving  her.  True,  the  fever  is  no  longeron  Him; 
and  any  considerable  display  of  softness,  on  their  part,  is  ^ut  he  loves  her  with  all  his  heart  in  his  own  quiet  way. 
commonlv  sneered  down  as  an  unmanly  weakness.  By  Is  she  not  his  wife,  secure  in  his  affection ;  bis  tras 
our  social  arrangements  women,  on  the  other  hand,  ai4  bosom  friend — and  what  more  would  she  h^e  r  W 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  exercise  of  this  emotion ;  she  accuses  him  of  coldness  and  neglect,  he  is  veM^ 
to  them  love  in  some  shane  is  all  and  all  i  withont  if,  and  does  not  like  it.  If  she  continue  the  annoy 


our  social  arrangements  women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  bosom  triend — and  wHat  more  wouia  sue  nave  j  ” 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  exercise  of  this  emotion ;  she  accuses  him  of  coldness  and  neglect,  he  is  veM^ 
to  them  love  in  some  shape  is  all  and  all ;  without  it  und  does  not  like  it.  If  she  continue  the  annoy 
their  lives  are  cheerless  and  blank.  The  slow  work  of  she  will  make  herself  disagre^ble,  and  may,  when 
bringing  the  lives  and  pursuits  of  the  sexes  into  greater  lute,  discover  the  awful  difference  between  the 
harmony,  and  thereby  assimilating  the  characters  of  men  and  the  imaginary  loss  of  her  husband  s  love.  , 
and  women,  must  be  left  to  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  pro-  But  let  not  the  persecuted  husband  be  too  bs^J  ® 
motors  of  the  “  woman-movement.”  him  remember  that  he  maybe  more  or  less  to^ 

Among  causes  of  evil  lying  nearer  the  surface  there  is  that  his  importunate  wife  may  be  but  deman 
our  system  of  courtship,  which  seems  as  if  specially  de-  love  and  attention  he,  in  his  folly,  taught  her  to  exp^ 
si^ed  for  mischief.  To  be  kind  and  attentive  to  the  and  often  assured  her  she  should  have.  A 
object  of  one’s  affection  is  natural  on  the  part  of  both  fashion  of  love-making  would  be  a  great  ^ 
man  and  woman.  But,  according  to  custom,  the  gentle-  Women  are  spoiled  by  the  adoration  they  ^ 

man  must  do  all  the  wooing,  the  labour  of  love-making  marriage,  and  both  they  and  their  husbands  jjj-  jg 

falls  to  him;  and,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not  spare  himself,  the  bitter  after-fruit.  Besides,  this 
For  weeks,  for  months,  for  years  he  w’orships  at  the  feet  quite  unnecessary.  For  along  time  yet,  ^ 

of  his  fair  one  with  compliment,  flattery,  and  endless  have  no  choice,  but  marry,  whether  flattered  or  n^»^^ 

attentions.  He  seems  the  slave  of  her  smallest  wish.  In  they  would  make  much  better  and  more  con  n^ 
all  this  there  is  much  acting,  often  much  conscious  acting,  if,  instead  of  intoxicating  them  wi^  wild,  sww^^  ^ooJd 
Marriage  is  the  dropping  of  the  curtain ;  with  it  ends  — that  are  at  least  insane,  if^  not  insii^ere— * 
the  merry  but,  in  its  consequences,  melancholy  farce,  treat  them  from  the  first  with  something  ®^PP 
And  when  ho  sees  the  effects  of  the  play  he  sincerely  the  quiet  kindness  and  affection  that  their  lew 


/>  '  * 


to  time,  of  their  enemies  havii 
Would  this  have  justified  the 


;  had  recourse 
ermaus  in  ret 


some  honourable  gentlemen,  but 


assassioa- 


constitution  will  enable  them  to  continue  unto  the  end.  trials,  both  judges  and  jurors  were  all  of  the  opposite  sex. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  endeavour  ought  to  be  rather  She  could  see  no  good  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  women 
not  fully  to  express  than  to  exaggerate  feelings  that  from  from  social  rights  while  the  highest  oflSce  of  the  State,  that 
their  nature  must  subside  and  g^ow  less  fervent,  of  the  Crown,  was  open  to  the  inheritance  of  females,  and, 
The  prevalent  unreasonableness  and  love-weakness  of  as  we  understood,  the  petitioner  expressed  her  indignation 
^QjQcn  are  unavoidable  under  our  present  mischievous  against  those  vile  wretches  who  would  not  marry,  and  yet 
gocial  arrangements,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  blame  would  exclude  females  from  a  share  in  legislation.  The 
them  for  misfortunes  that  they  do  not  bring  upon  them-  prayer  of  the  petition  was,  that  every  unmarried  female, 
selves;  yet  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  after  all  possessing  the  necessary  pecuniary  qualification,  should  be 
they  cannot  expect  to  be  treated  like  children.  entitled  to  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament.** 

There  is  a  proverb,  common  among  matchmakers,  as 
among  other  people  who  are  anxious  to  close  promising  '  ~ 

bargains  without  considering  how  much  the  promise  is  CORRESPONDENCE. 

worth.  We  sometimes  speak  of  striking  the  iron  when  _ 

it  is  hot,  which  implies  that  we  know  it  will  cool.  Yet  communistic  refugees. 

this,  which  above  all  things  love™  should  Sir, -The  French  Government  has  made  a  demand  on 

they  too  often  swm  to  forget.  Uje  fire  of  youth  and  foreign  governments  for  the  extradition  of  Communist 
young  love  must  cool  down;  and  it  will  cool  in  the  refugees,  the  general  practice  of  those  governments  notwith- 
hosband  sooner  than  in  the  wife.  She  should  be  pre-  stanaing^ — the  case  being  represented  as  exceptional.  Belgium 
pared  for  the  change,  remembering  that  in  tender  emotion  and  Spain  have  already  expressed  their  readiness  to  comply 
Jhe  is  more  richly  endowed  than  he,  and  that  he  is  with  the  demand,  and  our  own  Government  mav,  possibly,  by 
occupied  with  pursuits  and  anxieties  of  which  she  knows  time,  have  done  the  same.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
little  She  cannot  like  the  faUing-off  of  the  love-making,  ‘  worded  a*  not  to  compromiM  onr 

ul  n.iil  i-nmothir..,  better  can  he  done  for  her.  she  wHl  P"““P  ?  f.P«“».“?  *.¥  ‘b«t  the  claim  for 


but,  until  something  better  can  be  done  for  her,  she  will 
have  to  adapt  herself  to  her  circumstances,  and  meet 
her  sore  triid  with  the  calm  dignity  of  patience  and 
comuion  sense. 

The  Great  Paid  AiTACHt. — No  one  expected  that  Mr 
Dillwyn’s  motion,  in  Committee  of  Supply  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Thursday  night,  for  omission  of  the  vote  for 
2,739/.  on  account  of  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  would 
pass,  but  Mr  Lowe*s  defence  of  the  sinecure  at  present  held 
by  Lord  Halifax  was  certainly  very  weak.  It  may  be  a  very 
good  thing  to  have  at  hand  a  Jack-of-all-trades  who,  with 
no  regular  work  of  his  own,  can  do  anything  that  he  is 


extradition  shall  not  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  its  being  made 
on  the  ground  of  other  charges  than  that  of  the  political 
crime.  Indeed,  Mr  Bruce’s  cautious  reply  to  a  question  put 
to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  w’eek,  indicates  tiiat 
the  reply  of  our  Government  will  not  be  made  without  a 
due  consideration  of  its  bearing  on  other  possible  cases. 

I  venture  to  send  you  the  view  that  suggests  itself  to  me, 
in  the  hope  that,  whether  you  publish  it  or  not,  you  may  be 
induced  to  give  the  public  the  Denefit  of  some  remarks  on  the 
subject. 

That  every  government  has  a  right,  in  dealing  with  its 
political  offenders,  who  have  committed  acta  which,  apart 
from  their  political  aspect,  make  them  amenable  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tribunals  of  their  country,  to  decide  for  which  class  of 
offences  they  shall  be  tried,  is  unquestionable.  It  would 


ordered  to  do  by  his  chief;  and  we  shall  at^  present  say  seem  to  follow  from  this  that,  in  demanding  the  extradition  of 
nothing  against  the  way  in  which  Lord  Halifax  superin-  those  who  have  escaped  to  foreign  countries,  a  government 
tended  the  Admiralty  while  Mr  Childers  was  away,  or  has  has  the  correlative  right  to  make  the  demand  on  the  ground 


acted  as  President  of  the  Council  during  the  absence  of 
Earl  de  Grey.  But  a  permanent  salary  of  2,000/.  a-year. 


of  their  having  committed  murder,  or  any  other  crime,  ignor¬ 
ing,  for  the  occasion,  the  political  criminality.  What  a  foreign 
government,  with  an  asylum  law  such  as  ours,  has  a  right  to 


-..•tv  .  a  r  1  1  1  •  j  *1.1-  government,  witn  an  asylum  law  sucn  as  ours,  nas  a  ngnt  to 

with  a  staff  of  clerks  secretones,  and  messengers,  is  rather  compliance  with  the  demand,  fut  to 

much  for  the  country  to  be  charged  with  on  account  of  this  require  a  pledge  that  the  refugees  given  up  shall  be  tried  only 
occasional  service.  Surely  there  are  hangers-on  enough  for  the  offence  on  which  the  claim  for  their  extradition  is 
about  Downing  Street  who  would  be  satisfied  with  the  made ;  and  that,  if  found  guilty  of  that  offence,  their  punish- 
honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  when  they  have  nothing  to  ment  shall  be  that  only  which  is  attached  to  it  by  the  law  of 
do,  and  with  adequate  pay  for  their  occasional  work  when  acquitted,  that  they  shall  not  be  subiected  to 

they  happen  to  have  it.  PaterfamUias  is  very  willing  to  have 

a  charwoman  in  when  his  housemaid  or  scullerymaid  is  ill,  foreign  government  on  which  the  demand  is  made  has 

.  I?  »  hut  he  would  refuse  to  have  right  also  to  draw  the  Hue  between  offences  which  may 

an  idle  hand  constantly  in  his  house  on  the  chance  of  her  make  political  offenders  amenable  to  the  ordinary  tribunals 
being  useful  at  some  time.  He  would  grudge  the  waste  of  of  their  country  and  those  which  are  inseparably  part  and 
money ;  and  yet  more  would  ho  dread  the  mischief-making  parcel  of  the  political  offence.  In  an  insurrectionary  move- 
that  might  ensue  from  such  an  arrangement.  Except  in  insurgents  come  into  conflict  with  soldiers  sent 

•0  far  as  it  is  costlier,  however,  the  Earl  of  Halifax’s  sine-  *?  ?“*  insurr^tion,  and  cause  the  death  of  »o™e 

copA  ?« •  ‘ui  i.T-  XI  XI  i.  1  j  their  opponents.  That  is  an  act  which  makes  part  of  the 

to  L  Tk  another  that  was  also  agreed  poUticaf  crime,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  Extradition 

ursaay.  ^  It  seems  that  attached  to  the  Scotch  on  that  ground  cannot  be  rightly  claimed.  If,  beyond  this, 


Mcnequer  is  a  Bible  Board,  and  that  attached  to  the  Bible  they  have  inflicted  death  in  a  manner  which  does  not  neces- 
Iward  is  a  legal  adviser,  to  whom  the  country  pays  a  salary  sarily  arise  out  of  insurrectionary  warfare,  the  crime  may  be 
of  240/.  a-year.  This  gentleman  appears  to  do  nothing  separated  from  the  political  offence,  and  the  claim  of  extra- 
tor  his  money.  The  best  excuse  for  his  appointment  was,  <^»tion  founded  on  it  allowed,  with  the  reservation  above 

f*  ,  M Laren  said,  that  “upon  one  occasion,  he  almost  •  x*  i.  u  i  j 

had  a  lawAiiif ’»  •  i-x  x  •  r  xi.  But  what  if  acts  of  this  description  have  been  provoked  by 

maintenrnpa  ^®tes  were  given  for  the  recognised  principles  of  warfai-e, 

of  this  office,  and  only  thirty-five  against,  domestic  and  foreign  ?  Such  a  plea  may,  unhappily,  be  set 

up  a^inst  the  extradition  of  French  Communist  refugees, 
notwithstanding  the  atrocities  of  which  they  have  been 
Rights  of  Women  in  1832.— The  following  extract  gu»Ry-  The  question  must  find  its  answer  in  that  of  imother 
Hansard  ’  gives  what  is  perhaps  the  first  petition  for  question,  ^at  would  ^  the  decision  in  the  case  MJi- 
fhe  suffrage  to  womAn  •  a  x  q  iqqo  gerents  of  different  countries?  In  the  recent  wars  between 

"Mr  Hunt  Germans  and  French  the  former  eomplained,  from  time 


a  lartw  t  — ^ V ui  uuuumerauon.  came  irom  non  on  me  jjrenciii  me  genenu  aeiwc  ..a- 

fortune — Mary  Smith,  of  Stanmore,  would  have  pronounced  against  it.  Very  severe  n^asures  for 

Mid  petitioner  stated  that  she  ^  the  wnrid 

P  Id  taxes,  and  therefore  did  not  see  whv  she  should  not  <»“n»to>on  of  the  very  deeds  which  were  held  up  to  the  world 

a  rfiaro  in  the  electiei;  J  .•  n  ^  for  reprobation.  Such  a  plea  on  the  part  of  Communist  refu- 

•Uted  that  woln  thWe  -“k '  t  r  8®«»  ®^"W  “»*  ^  as  a  justification  and  as  entitling 

■“.not  „“T“"®'^®*‘®®>®‘0  nil  tie  punishments  of  the  fhem  to  our  asylum,  notwithstanding  whatever  may 
Riakiiia  XU  death,  and  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  thought  of  tbeir  guilt  being  diminished  by  their  opponents 

‘“g  OX  .them;  but,  so  far  from  this,  »  -  .  6  tt 


have  a  voice  in  the  thought  of  tbeir  gui] 
t,  even  upon  their  sharing  it  with  them. 


their  o 


1  am,  &c.,. 


nents 

H. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

7BAN0E. 

May  24. — Monscigneur  Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris;  the 
Abbd  Dcgaerry,  Cur<?  of  the  Madeleine ;  rresiaent  Bonjean,  Pfere 
Olivaiii,  and  sixty-four  other  hostages  were  shot  by  the  insur¬ 
gents,  at  La  Koquette.  The  massacre  was  thus  described  by  M. 
Evrard,  a  prisoner:  “At  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  the 
director  of  the  prison,  oim  Lefrancais,  a  namesake  of  the  member 
of  the  Commune,  and  who  had  himself  spent  six  years  at  the 
Bagnc,  ascended  at  the  head  of  fifty  Federals  to  the  gallery  where 
the  principal  prisoners  were  confined.  An  officer  went  round^  to 
each  cell,  summoning  first  the  Archbishop,  and  then  in  succession 
M.  Bonjean,  the  Abb6  Allard,  Fathers  Ducoudray  and  Clair,  and 
the  Abb^  Deguerry,  Curd  of  the  Madeleine.  As  the  prisoners 
were  summoned  they  were  marched  down  to  the  road  running 
round  the  prison,  on  each  side  of  which,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
were  arranged  National  Guards,  who  received  the  captives  with 
insults  and  epithets  which  I  cannot  transcribe.  My  unfortunate 
companions  were  taken  into  the  courtyard  facing  the  infirmary, 
where  they  found  a  firing  party  awaiting  them.  Monseigneur 
Darboy  stepped  forward,  and  addressing  his  assassins,  uttered  a 
few  words  of  pardon.  Two  of  these  men  approached  the  Arch¬ 
bishop.  and  in  face  of  their  comrades  knelt  before  him,  beseech¬ 
ing  his  forgiveness.  The  other  Federals  at  once  rushed  upon 
them  and  drove  them  back  with  insulting  reproaches,  and  then, 
turning  towards  the  prisoners,  gave  vent  to  most  violent  expres¬ 
sions.  The  commander  of  the  detachment  even  felt  ashamed  of 
this,  and,  ordering  silence,  uttered  a  frightful  oath,  telling  his 
men  that  they  were  there  *  to  shoot  those  people,  and  not  to  bully 
them.’  The  Federals  were  silenced,  and  upon  the  orders  of  their 
lieutenant  loaded  their  weapons.  Father  Allard  was  placed 
against  the  wall  and  was  the  first  shot  down.  Then  M.  Darboy, 
in  his  turn,  fell.  The  whole  six  prisoners  were  thus  shot,  all 
evincing  the  utmost  calmness  and  courage.  IM.  Deguerry  alone 
exhibited  a  momentary  weakness,  which  was  attributable  rather 
to  his  state  of  health  than  to  fear.  After  this  tragical  execution, 
carried  out  without  any  formal  witnesses  and  in  the  presence  only 
qf  a  number  of  bandits,  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
were  placed  in  a  cart  belonging  to  a  railway  company,  which  had 
been  requisitioned  for  the  purpose,  and  were  taken  to  Fere  la 
Chaise,  where  they  were  placed  in  the  last  trench  of  the  ‘  fosse 
commune '  side  by  side,  without  even  any  attempt  to  cover  them 
with  earth.’* 

May  27. — The  progress  of  events  in  the  capture  of  Paris  by  the 
Versailles  troops  was  thus  described  by  M.  Thiers  in  his  circular 
to  the  Prefects :  “  Our  troops  have  not  ceased  to  follow  up  the 
insurgents  step  by  step.  They  have  carried  daily  the  most 
important  positions,  making  25,000  prisoners,  besides  the  killed 
and  wounded.  In  this  ably-calculated  march  our  Generals  and 
their  illustrious  chief  have  been  desirous  of  sparing  as  much  as 
possible  our  brave  soldiers,  who  were  only  too  anxious  to  overcome 
rapidly  the  obstacles  opposed  to  them.  While  General  Barral  with 
his  cavaliT  was  capturing  Forts  Montrouge,  Bic^tre,  and  Ivry, 
General  Cfissey  was  executing  brilliant  operations,  which  have 
had  the  effect  of  procuring  us  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine.  General  Vinoy,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  marched 
towards  the  Bastille,  which  bristled  with  formidable  entrench¬ 
ments.  He  carried  this  position  with  General  Verge’s  division, 
and  subsequently,  with  the  aid  of  the  divisions  under  Generals 
Bruat  and  Faron,  he  obtained  po.?8e8sion  of  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Antoine  as  far  as  the  Place  du  Trdne.  Our  flotilla  has  afforded 
General  Vinoy  brilliant  and  efficient  assistance.  The  latter’s 
troops  carried  a  formidable  barricade  to-day  at  the  corner  of  the 
Avenue  Philippe  Auguste  and  one  at  Montreuil.  They  have  thus 
taken  up  a  position  to  the  east,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of 
Belleville,  the  last  refuge  of  this  insurrection,  whose  leaders  in 
their  flight  resort  to  incendiarism  as  the  monstrous  revenge  for 
their  defeat.  In  the  centre  General  Douay  has  follow’ed  the  lines 
of  the  Boulevards,  resting  his  right  on  the  Bastille  and  his  left  on 
the  Cirque  de  Napoldon.  General  Clinchant,  who  joined  General 
Ladmirault  in  the  West,  has  had  to  overcome  desperate  opposi¬ 
tion  at  the  Magasins  Refunis,  which,  however,  he  has  valiantly 
subdued.  Lastly,  General  Ladmirault,  after  vigorously  carrying 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  Kailw’ays,  has  taken  the  direction  of 
Villettc,  and  occupied  a  position  at  the  foot  of  the  Buttes  Chaumont. 
Thus  two-thirds  of  the  army,  after  having  conquered  the  w  hole  of 
the  ground  on  the  right  bank,  are  now  ranged  at  the  foot  of  the 
Belleville  heights,  which  they  are  to  attack  to-morrow  morning. 
During  six  days  there  has  been  constant  fighting,  and  our  ener¬ 
getic  and  indefatigable  soldiers  have  really  acliieved  wonders. 
The  merit  of  those  who  have  had  to  attack  barricades  is  far  diffe¬ 
rent  to  that  of  those  who  have  defended  them.  The  officers  in 
command  of  troops  have  shown  themselves  w’orthy  of  leading 
such  men,  and  have  fully  justified  the  vote  of  thanks  passed  by 
the  Assembly.  Our  troops  have  suffered  painful  losses.  General 
Lerov  de  Dais  is  dead.  Commandant  Segoyer  w'as  made  prisoner 
by  the  insurgents  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  his  captors, 
without  respect  for  the  laws  of  war,  shot  him  at  once.  This  fact 
18  what  w'e  might  have  expected  from  men  who  set  fire  to  our 
cities,  and  who  had  even  collected  a  quantity  of  venomous  liquid 
wherewith  to  poison  soldiers  and  cause  almost  instantaneous 
death.”  In  the  course  of  this  capture,  great  numbers  of  Parisians 
were  shot  by  the  Versaillists,  vindictive  slaughtering  of  armed 
men  and  women  being  varied  b^  butchery  of  unarmed  prisoners 
and  invalids.  The  following  incidents  were  related  in  letters  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Times:  **I  took  a  walk  down  the  Rue  Rivoli  towards 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  damage  done,  and 


of  a  great  crowd  of  people  yelling  and  shaking  their 
cortege  was  headed  by  a  company  of  mounted  gendarmJL  k 
whom  came  two  artilletymen,  draggiag  between  them  a 
bundle  of  rags  that  tottered  and  struggled,  and  fell  dow  *  j  ^ 
the  blows  that  were  showered  upon  it  by  all  who  we^ 
reach.  It  was  a  woman,  who  had  been  caught  in  th« 
spreading  petroleum.  Her  face  was  bleeding,  and 
streaming  down  her  back,  from  which  her  clothing  had 
On  they  dragged  her,  followed  by  a  hooting  mob,  till  the^Polk*^.; 
the  corner  of  the  Louvre,  and  there  they  propped  her  nJ  .  f"®"* 
a  wall,  already  half  dead  from  the  treatment  she  had  reef 
The  crowd  ranged  itself  in  a  circle,  and  I  have  never  ifll 
picture  more  perfect  and  complete  in  its  details  than  wa*  ^  * 
sented  by  that  scene.  The  gasping,  shrinking  figure  in  the  ceiitrr 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  who  could  scarce  be  kept  fromtearinX: 
in  pieces,  who  waved  their  arms  crying  “  h  I’eau,  h  I’eau » ”  on 
side  a  barricade,  still  strewn  with  broken  guns  and  hats— a  d°”i 
National  Guard  lying  in  the  fosse— behind  a  group  of  monS 
gendarmes,  and  then  a  perspective  of  ruined  streets  and  black 
ened  houses,  culminating  in  the  extreme  distance  in  the  stni 
burning  Hotel  de  Ville.  Presently  two  revolvers  were  dischareel 
and  the  bundle  of  rags  fell  forward  in  a  pool  of  blood  The 
popular  thirst  for  vengeance  was  satisfied,  and  so  the  crowd  dii 
persed  in  search  of  further  excitement  elsewhere.  There  was  one 
group  defiling  down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  that  was  of  peculiar  inte¬ 
rest,  calling  down  even  a  greater  amount  of  curses  and  hisses 
than  usually  accompanies  their  progress.  It  consisted  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  girls,  well  dressed  and  pretty,  shopwomen  of  a 
sewing-machine  establishment,  who  were  accused  of  having  in¬ 
veigled  a  company  of  soldiers  within  their  doors,  and,  after  daUj- 
ing  with  them  like  Judiths,  of  having  poisoned  them  all  in  win^ 
The  young  ladies  tripped  along  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  guards, 
smiling  on  the  crowd  that  was  execrating  them,  and  inarching 
gaily  to  the  Place  Venddme,  where  they  probably  were  shot.  The 
women  of  Paris  have  appeared  late  upon  the  scene,  but  their 
appearance  was  inevitable.  Many  have  been  killed  on  barricades 
some  in  open  street  combats,  but  their  special  work  has  been  the 
organisation  of  the  system  of  fires,  which  has,  unfortunatelj, 
answered  but  too  w'ell.  Three  hundred  women,  dressed  in  National 
Guard  uniform,  have  been  taken  down  the  Seine  in  .boats,  and  it 
is  said  that  many  of  the  sham  sailors  who  defended  the  Rue 
Royale  so  bravely  were  women  in  disguise.  Near  the  Parc  Mon- 
ceau  a  melancholy  episode  occurred.  A  husband  and  wife  were  ' 
seized  and  ordered  to  march  forward  towards  the  Place  Yenddme, 
a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  There  were  both  of  them  inva¬ 
lids,  and  unable  to  walk  so  far.  The  woman  sat  down  on  the 
kerbstone  and  declined  to  move  a  step,  in  spite  of  her  husband’s 
entreaties  that  she  would  try.  She  persisted  in  her  refusal,  and 
they  both  knelt  down  together,  begging  the  gendarmes  who 
accompanied  them  to  shoot  them  at  once,  if  shot  they  were  to  be. 
Twenty  revolvers  were  fired,  but  they  still  breathed,  and  it  was 
only  at  the  second  discharge  that  they  finallv  sank  down  dead. 
The  gendarmes  then  rode  away,  leaving  the  bodies  as  they  had 
fallen.  A  party  of  900  prisoners  had  just  gone  past  my  window 
escorted  by  a  company  of  hussars.  Among  their  number  was  a 
woman  with  flowing  black  hair,  who  showed  symptoms  of  contu¬ 
macy,  and  was  several  times  pushed  back  into  the  ranks  with  the 
flat  of  the  sword.  She  made  several  attempts  to  escape,  and  at 
last,  having  wearied  the  patience  of  her  captors,  a  soluier  raised 
his  revolver  and  shot  her  through  the  heart.  She  fell  a  heap  of 
dark  clothes  ;  the  cortdge  passed  on,  leaving  her  lying  as  she  had 
fallen,  and  there  she  still  lies.” 

May  28. — The  last  positions  held  by  the  insurgents  in  Palis 
were  captured  by  Marshal  McMahon. 

May  29. — A  decree  of  M.  Thiers  ordered  the  disarmament  of 
Paris  and  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  Department 
of  the  Seine. 


Civil  Service  Estimates, — In  Committee  in  the  Commons  on  Joiw 
1,  when  Mr  Dillwyn’s  motion  to  abolish  the  office  of  the  Lora 
Privy  Seal,  was  negatived  by  73  votes  to  44. 

Ireland,  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property  in 

parts  of, — Passed  through  Committee  in  the  Commons  on  May 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  expected  revival  of  business  consequent  on  the 
pression  of  the  Paris  insurrection,  the  continued  inflj 
money,  and  the  general  anticipation  that  the  rate  oi 
count  would  be  reduced,  have  contributed  greatly  tc 
support  of  the  markets  for  all  securities  ^ 

but  business  has  been  considerably  interrupts  by 
settlement  of  the  account,  and  by  the  operation  o 
Bank  Holidays  Act — the  Stock  Exchange,  the  ranous 
and  the  discount  bouses  being  closed  on  Monday, 
activity  may  now  be  looked  for,  as  the  French  refuge 
this  country  are  beginning  to  return  and  resume  oomDtt< 
and  manufacturing  operations,  which  have  been  w 
suspended. 

Consols  are  supported  by  the  steady  purchas^  on  a 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  t  e 
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_  , .  lyijQ  monthly  settlement  was  finished  on  Thurs- 
d  V  when  an  improvement  of  |  took  place,  but  afterwards 
to  previous  prices  v,  v 

Foreign  Securities,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been 
.  _  do  not  present  much  animation,  the  uncertainty 

*  to^the  extent  of  fresh  financial  operations  inducing 
caution,  especially  as  regards  transactions  of  a  speculative 

"^I^some  cases  Railways  have  shown  strength.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  descriptions,  being  largely  overbought, 
have  receded  on  the  supply  of  stock  and  the  heavy  con¬ 
tinuations.  In  Dover,  Brighton,  and  Metropolitan  there 
has  been  a  good  advance,  especially  in  the  latter,  the 
difference  in  the  “  making  up  ”  price  from  last  settling 
day  to  that  just  past  being  8|  per  cent.  On  the  settle¬ 
ment,  North-Eastern  rose  1^,  but  the  fear  of  a  continued 
strike  in  the  North  has  caused  sales,  and  the  advance  has 
not  been  maintained. 

In  American  Securities  there  has  not  been  much 
animation,  but  Erie  shares  have  been  dealt  in  to  some 
extent  and  have  fluctuated  one  dollar.  5-20*8  show  a 
rise  of  about  ^  all  round.  Atlantic  stocks  are  steady,  the 
Debentures  having  risen  1  per  cent,  and  the  Re-organisa¬ 
tion  about  the  same.  Illinois,  though  rather  flat,  maintain 
their  price. 

Telegraph  Shares  have  been  more  supported,  but  there 
has  been  little  change  in  the  quotations,  excepting  Anglo- 
American  which  have  risen  about  2Z. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Association 
on  Tuesday,  a  dividend  of  2Z.  per  share  was  declared, 
upon  the  56,000  shares  of  the  undertaking,  for  the  half- 
year  ended  the  31st  December  last. 

The  report  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  to  be 
presented  on  the  6th  inst.,  announces  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  a  bonus  of  IJ  per  cent., 
amounting  together  to  45s.  per  share. 

The  report  of  the  City  of  London  Beal  Property  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited),  to  be  presented  on  the  5th  inst.,  recom¬ 
mends  a  dividend  of  2^  per  cent,  (making  a  total  of  4^  for 
the  year),  which  will  absorb  4,730Z.,  and  leave  387Z.  to  be 
carried  forward.  The  paid-up  capital  is  209,709Z. ;  the 
mortgage  and  debenture  liabilities,  &c.,  are  325,885Z. ;  and 
the  nett  rental  is  25,309Z. 

The  letters  of  allotment  in  the  Imperial  Anglo-German 
Bank  were  received  yesterday  morning,  the  price  of  the 
shares  is  par  to  1  prem. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night ; 
Consols,  91J  to  OIJ  ex  div.  for  the  July  account. 

Foreign  Securities; — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.  1|  to  2^; 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  831  to  84 ;  ditto,  of  1868, 
791  to  801 ;  ditto  Khedive.  73^  to  74  ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  94  j 
to  95 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  67  to  571  i  Peruvian  Five  per 
Cents.,  931  to  94  ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  331  to  331 ;  Turkish 
Five  per  Cents,  of  18G5,  461  to  474;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  of 
1865,  65  to  651;  ditto  of  1869,  54|  to  to  54f 

Shares : — Brighton,  64  to  641 ;  Caledonian,  92j^  to 
921;  Great  Eastern,  411  to  41|;  Great  Western,  941  to  941; 
Great  Northern  “A,”  136|  to  137 ;  London  and  North-Western, 
1323  to  132|;  Metropolitan,  773  to  771;  Midland,  129f  to  130; 
North-Eastern  Consols,  1531  to  1531;  Sheffield,  631  to  54; 
South-Eastern,  863  to  86|. 

Securities :  United  States  Five-Twenties  of  1862,  90| 
toim;  ditto  of  1865,  901  to  903  ;  ditto  of  1867,  921  to  923  ;  ditto, 

Atlantic  Seven  per  Cent.  Bonds, 
to  ditto  Eight  per  Cent.  Debentures,  464  to  461 »  Erie 
ilway,  241  to  24^  ;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  isf  to  14  ;  Great 
Mtern  16  1-16  to  16  3-16;  Illinois  Railway,  109  to  110. 

T  p ’ — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  931  to  94; 


cJwiructiot26fio26i^‘^‘'^^®"^  Telegraph 

“DAISY  FARM”  AT  THE  OLYMPIC. 

*  drama  of  domestic  interest  — that  is, 
in  RAm  1  half-melodrama — ^is  good  of  its  kind,  and, 

out  0/  indeed.  If  the  rant  were  taken 

taken  A  \  sensational  elements  were 

to  be  p^ai^^^^  whole  plot,  it  would  be  a  play  altogether 

TKa  *• 

clusters  round  the  story  of  Bridget 
8  (  iss  Hughes),  whose  character  is  admirably 


worked  out  by  the  author,  and  no  less  admirablv  set  forth 
by  the  actress.  Long  ago  she  had  been  engaged  to  Andrew 
Armstrong  (Mr  George  Belmore),  a  true-hearted  Derbyshire 
farmer ;  but,  after  a  foolish  quarrel  with  him,  she  had 
married  a  worthless  man  named  Burridge,  who,  after  caus¬ 
ing  her  many  years  of  unhappiness,  had  run  away,  leaving 
her  to  take  care  of  their  scapegrace  son,  Charley  Burridge 
(Mr  W.  H.  Peverill).  Burridge  being  dead,  or  so  reported, 
Andrew  Armstrong  marries  his  old  sweetheart ;  and,  when 
the  play  opens,  we  find  him  taking  care  of  both  mother 
and  son  at  Daisy  Farm,  having  for  a  good  lodger  and  a 
mysterious  friend  Mr  Craven,  “a  gentleman  in  poor  health’^ 
(Mr  Byron).  Young  Burridge  has  come  down  from  London, 
where  he  had  been  ostensibly  studying  medicine  and  really 
getting  into  the  usual  scrapes  of  a  spendthrift.  His  step¬ 
father’s  kindness  stirs  up  a  few  sparks  of  honest  gratitude 
in  his  heart,  and  he  seems  likely  to  turn  into  a  passably 
respectable  young  gentleman  after  he  has  married  Kate 
Cole  (Miss  Marie  O’Berne),  a  lively  and  pretty  girl,  whose 
uncle,  Simeon  Cole  (Mr  W.  Blakeley),  is  another  old  lover 
of  Bridget’s,  now  resolved  on  ruining  his  successful  rival. 
Cole  has  a  mortgage  on  Daisy  Farm,  and  waits  anxiously 
for  the  time  when  he  can  oust  from  it  Armstrong  and  his 
happy  wife.  The  knowledge  that  he  is  in  Cole’s  power  is 
Armstrong’s  first  trouble.  A  greater  one  soon  appears,  in 
the  arrival  of  a  tramp  (Mr  John  Carter),  who  represents 
that  he  is  the  real  husband  of  Bridget,  and  is  only 
induced  to  keep  the  secret  and  go  away  by  a  bribe 
of  500Z.,  all  the  money  in  Armstrong’s  possession. 
Here  the  melodrama  begins,  and,  if  there  is  any  clever¬ 
ness  in  Mr  Byron’s  development  of  it,  it  is  cleverness  of 
a  very  poor  sort.  Of  course  the  tramp  gets  drunk  after 
his  success,  and  flashes  his  bank-notes  about  in  a  low 
public-house.  Of  coarse  young  Burridge  is  in  the  public- 
house,  and  conceives  the  idea  of  stealing  the  money.  Of 
course  the  tramp  starts  on  a  night  journey  over  a  desolate 
joad  by  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  there  to  be  overtaken  by  young 
Burridge,  forced  to  throw  down  the  bundle  of  notes,  and 
then  pushed  over  the  cliff  by  his  assailant.  The  young 
thief,  and  would-be  murderer,  has  stolen  the  money  in  order 
to  conceal  a  former  robbery,  but  he  gets  home  just  in  time 
to  find  that  his  step-father  is  in  the  hand  of  8imeon  Cole 
— whose  mortgage  on  Daisy  Farm  has,  by  the  playwright’s 
convenient  legerdemain,  been  converted  into  a  note  of  hand, 
payable  at  sight — and  must  quit  the  farm  at  once,  unless  he 
can  pay  a  sum  of  500Z.  Charley  Burridge  produces  the 
sum,  and  Simeon  Cole  is  paid,  but  while  the  notes  pass 
through  his  hands,  Andrew  Armstrong  recognises  them  as 
the  same  that  he  had  shortly  before  paid  away  to  the 
tramp,*  and  thus  a  new  horror  is  added  to  those  that  had 
already  possessed  him.  Mr  Belmore  is  a  good  actor,  but  in 
all  the  ranting  and  raving  that  falls  to  his  lot  in  this  play 
he  is  not  successful.  He  makes  the  most  of  his  part,  how¬ 
ever,  in  attempting  to  conceal  from  Bridget  Armstrong  all 
the  troubles  that  have  come  upon  him,  and  there  is  real 
pathos  in  some  of  the  passages  between  husband  and 
wife.  Miss  Hughes,  as  the  wife,  successful  all  through 
her  part,  is  here  most  successful  of  all.  The  slow  and 
painful  clouding  over  of  her  love  with  jealous  anger  at  the 
keeping  from  her  of  her  husband’s  secret,  is  very  well 
brought  out,  and  there  are  many  excellent  passages  in  her 
subsequent  acting  as  the  story  progresses  towards  its 
detumenieni,  when  the  tramp  is  found  not  to  have  been 
killed  and  to  be  an  impostor,  and  when  Mr  Craven,  who 
has  been  the  good  genius  of  the  piece  all  through,  induces 
Burridge  to  give  up  Kate  Colo  to  him  and  to  go  off  to* 
America,  in  order  that  the  happiness  of  Daisy  Farm  may 
no  longer  be  disturbed.  , 

It  is  not  strange  that  Mr  Byron,  choosing  to  act  the^ 
part  of  Craven  himself  and  doing  it  very  well  all  through, 
should  have  put  into  it  much  of  his  smartest  writing.  Some 
of  the  writing  is  very  smart  indeed ;  and  part  of  the  best  is- 
assigned  to  Mrs  W,  H.  Liston  who,  as  Cribbage  the  servant, 
is  quite  in  her  element,  and  charming  from  first  to  last. 
Mr  Byron  can  write  comedy-dialogues  very  well  when 
he  chooses  ;  and  if  he  will  only  understand  this  and  keep 
clear  of  burlesque-writing  and  melodrama-writing,  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  take  high  rank  among  the 
playwrights  of  this  generation. 
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speech;  he  defines  all  their  social,  religious, and  political 
observances  and  customs,  and  in  all  takes  occasion  ^ 
make  clear  the  sort  of  reformation  that  he  would  lit 
to  see  eflfected  upon  earth,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
mildly  ridicules  many  of  our  existing  institutions 
Nearly  all  his  speculations  are  very  sensible,  and  the 
Utopia  that  he  sketches  is  a  very  good  Utopia.  Here 
is  a  specimen,  which  we  extract  because  it  shows  better 
than  any  description  of  ours  could  do,  how  gracefully 
and  shrewdly  the  author  combines  theory  with  satire 
and  expresses  both  with  admirable  compactness  of  phrase 
and  vigour  of  delineation.  It  reads  like  a  passage  out 
of  the  ‘Utopia,’  translated  by  a  better  hand  than  Bishop 
Burnet’s :  ^ 

The  government  of  the  tribe  of  Vril-ya  I  am  treating  of  wu 
apparently  very  complicated,  really  very  simple.  It  was  bued 
upon  a  principle  recognised  in  theory,  though  little  carried  out  in 
practice,  above  ground— viz.,  that  the  object  of  all  systems  of 
philosophical  thought  tends  to  the  attainment  of  unity,  or  the 
ascent  through  all  intervening  labyrinths  to  the  simplicity  of  a 
single  first  cause  or  principle.  Thus  in  politics,  even  republican 
writers  have  agreed  that  a  benevolent  autocracy  would  insure  the 
best  administration,  if  there  were  any  guarantees  for  its  con- 
tinuance,  or  against  its  gradual  abuse  of  the  powers  accorded  to 
it.  This  singular  community  elected  therefore  a  single  supreme 
magistrate  styled  Tur ;  he  held  his  office  nominally  for  life,  but 
he  could  seldom  be  induced  to  retain  it  after  the  first  approach  of 
old  age.  There  was  indeed  in  this  society  nothing  to  induce  any 
of  its  members  to  covet  the  cares  of  office.  No  honours,  no  insignia 
of  higher  rank,  were  assigned  to  it.  The  supreme  magistrate  wu 
not  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  superior  habitation  or  revenue. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  duties  awarded  to  him  were  marvellously 
light  and  easy,  requiring  no  preponderant  degree  of  energy  or 
intelligence.  There  being  no  apprehensions  of  war,  there  were 
no  armies  to  maintain ;  being  no  government  of  force,  there  was 
no  police  to  appoint  and  direct.  What  we  call  crime  was  utterly 
unknown  to  the  Vril-ya;  and  there  were.no  courts  of  criminal  justice. 
The  rare  instances  of  civil  disputes  were  referred  for  arbitration 
to  friends  chosen  by  either  party,  or  decided  by  the  Council  of 
Sages,  which  will  be  described  later.  There  were  no  professional 
lawyers  ;  and  indeed  their  laws  were  but  amicable  conventions, 
for  there  was  no  power  to  enforce  laws  against  an  offender  who 
carried  in  his  staff  the  power  to  destroy  his  judges.  There  were 
customs  and  regulations  to  compliance  with  which,  for  several 
ages,  the  people  bad  tacitly  habituated  themselves ;  or  if  in  any 
instance  an  individual  felt  such  compliance  hard,  he  quitted  the 
community  and  went  elsewhere.  There  was,  in  fact,  quietly 
established  amid  this  state  much  the  same  compact  that  is  found 
in  our  private  families,  in  which  we  virtually  say  to  any  indepen¬ 
dent  grown-up  member  of  the  family  whom  we  receive  and 
entertain,  “stay  or  go,  according  as  our  habits  and  regulations 
suit  or  displease  you.’*  But  though  there  were  no  laws  such  as 
wo  call  laws,  no  race  above  ground  is  so  law-observing.  Obedience 
to  the  rule  adopted  by  the  community  has  become  as  much  an 
instinct  as  if  it  were  implanted  by  nature.  Even  in  every  house¬ 
hold  the  bead  of  it  makes  a  regulation  for  its  guidance,  which  is 
never  resisted  nor  even  cavilled  at  bv  those  who  belong  to  the 
family.  They  have  a  proverb,  the  pithiness  of  which  is 
much  lost  in  this  paraphrase,  “  No  happiness  without  o^^er,  no 
order  without  authority,  no  authority  without  unity.”  The 
mildness  of  all  government  among  them,  civil  or  domestic,  may 
be  sitrnalised  bv  their  idiomatic  expressions  for  such  terms  as 


LITERARY. 


THE  COMING  RACE. 

fhe  Coming  Race,  Blackwood, 

Reminding  the  reader  sometimes  of  Sir  Thomas 
More*s  ‘  Utopia  *  and  sometimes  of  ‘  Gulliver’s  Travels,* 
this  enrions  and  interesting  book  deserves  a  place  on 
the  shelf  beside  those  masterpieces.  And  it  deserves 
•o  be  read  carefully  before  it  is  shelved.  Its  kindly 
satire,  its  gentle  moralisings,  its  healthy  hnmonr,  and 
its  extensive  knowledge  well  applied,  combine  to  separate 
it  from  the  mass  of  ephemeral  publications,  and  give 
evidence  of  literary  skill  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
books  written  for  the  circulating  libraries.  Its  literary 
sbill  and  the  wisdom  that  speaks  through  it  are,  indeed, 
90  great,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  have  here  the 
work  of  a  novice.  George  Eliot  might  claim  it  as  one 
ef  her  most  finished  productions. 

It  has  only  a  slender  thread  of  story,  and  that  thread 
vs  used  merely  for  stringing  together  the  opinions  and 
speculations  about  ordinary  life  and  thought,  past, 
present,  and  future,  which  the  author  chooses  to  put 
forward  in  a  somewhat  fantastic  shape.  He  tells 
bow,  having  tumbled  through  a  crevice  in  a  new  shaft 
of  a  mine,  he  fell  into  an  underground  world,  peopled 
a  race  which,  partly  by  reason  of  the  greater 
difficulties  it  has  had  to  overcome,  has  acquired  a 
higher  civilisation  than  any  dwellers  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  have  reached,  and  which,  when  the  time  has 
come  for  it  to  take  possession  of  the  outer  world,  must 
necessarily  drive  from  it  its  present  inhabitants,  just  as 
English  colonists,  even  if  they  try  to  do  otherwise,  are 
exterminating  Red  Indians  in  America  and  Maories  in 
New  Zealand.  This  race,  known  as  the  Ana,  is  said  to 
comprise  many  branches,  of  various  civilisation  and 
with  varying  physical  advancement  in  proportion  to 
their  growth  in  civilisation.  The  tribe  among  whom 
the  traveller  found  himself  is  one  of  a  group  styled  the 
Vril-ya,  or  “  civilised  nations,”  vril  being  the  civilising 
force  by  which  they  have  been  developed.  Vril  is  a 
conglomeration  of  physical  forces,  or  rather  that 
primary  and  fundamental  force  which  our  modem 
physicists  are  now  trying  to  apprehend  and  trace 
through  its  ramifications  in  heat,  light,  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  the  like.  The  author  of  ‘  The  Coming 
Race  ’  speculates  in  the  direction  marked  out  by  the 
hypotheses  of  Mr  Grove  and  Professor  Tyndall,  when 
he  represents  that  the  vril  over  which  his  Vril-ya  have 
obtained  complete  power  is  a  subtle  essence  that  can 
be  applied  at  will  in  causing  under  ground  a  light 
brighter  than  that  of  the  sun,  and  an  instrument 
available  for  every  use  to  which  its  possessors  care  to 
put  it.  It  helps  them  to  fly,  when  flying  is  more  con¬ 
venient  than  walking.  They  can  employ  it  in  causing 
prolonged  sleep  in  any  one  who  is  ill,  so  that  the  mind 
may  have  perfect  repose  while  the  body,  undisturbed  by 
mental  influences,  is  brought  back  into  a  healthy  state. 
Condensing  it  in  a  Vril-staff,  which  each  competent 
Ana  carries  about  with  him,  they  can  employ  it  in 
killing  all  noxious  animals  or  in  attacking  one  another  ; 
and  the  fact  that  a  single  man  could,  at  pleasure, 
destroy  a  whole  army,  though  no  armour  he  could  put 
on  would  save  him  from  being  himself  destroyed  in  an 
instant  if  he  were  guilty  of  wrong-doing,  has  had  the 
oflect  of  abolishing  war,  as  a  game  too  silly  to  be 
pl^'ed  at. 

Those  are  a  few  illustmtions,  put  down  at  random, 
of  the  special  iises  for  which,  in  this  volume,  vril  is 
described  as  being  available  in  the  hands  of  the  Vril-ya. 
Its  general  use  is  that,  being  a  terrible  power  for  evil 
and  good  alike,  its  possessors  have  learned  by  experience 
to  employ  it  only  in  good  ways,  and  have  thus  attained 
a  very  high  stage  of  civilisation.  That  civilisation  is 
fully  and  very  smartly  described  by  the  author  of  ‘  The 
Coming  Race.’  He  describes  the  houses  and  cities  of 
the  Aua,  and  the  exquisite  refinements  that  are  there 
^splayed  ;  he  explains  their  language,  which,  of  course, 

an  expansion  of  the  system  existing— or  imagined  by 
modern  philolog^ts — in  the  primitive  Aryan  form  of 
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A  larffeness  of  limb.  In  some  respects,  if  not  m  all, 
Actually  cleverer  as  well  as  handsomer  than 
and  in  all  departments  of  thought  and  action 
IhPvUve  fairplay  given  to  them,  so  that  they  may  take 
'  ^nnsition  in  the  community  that  is  most  advan- 
f^us  to  it  and  themselves.  Zee,  the  stalwart  and 
l^ed  daughter  of  the  host  who  befriends  the  traveller, 
^  heroine  of  the  story,  and  it  is  by  her,  after  he 
w  refused  to  take  her  as  a  wife,  that  he  is  saved  from 
the  doom  that  would  fall  upon  him  by  longer  residence 
in  tie  lower  world  of  the  Ana,  and  brought  back  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  _ 


MR  GRANT  DUFF’S  SPEECHES. 

£fgin  Speeches.  By  Mountstuart  E,  Grant  Duff,  M.P.  Edmon- 
iion  and  Douglas. 

The  reviews  of  home  and  foreign  politics  which  the 
member  for  the  Elgin  Burghs  has  for  the  past  ten  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  delivering  as  annual  addresses 
to  his  constituents  deserved  to  be  collected  and  repub¬ 
lished  in  a  permanent  form.  No  more  racy  and 
comprehensive  chronicles  of  the  political  events  of  the 
year  have  been  compiled  in  English,  and  the  student  of 
contemporary  history  can  nowhere  find,  within  equally 
brief  space,  so  large  an  amount  of  sound  and  important 
i^ormation  bearing  on  the  period  they  cover.  These 
speeches  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  sequel  or  con¬ 
tinuation  of  their  author’s  valuable  *  Studies  in  European 
Politics,’  a  work  that  has  no  rival  in  the  department  of 
letters  to  which  it  belongs.  But  we  are  sorry  to  find  that 
this  volume  only  contains  an  expurgated  and  abndged 
version  of  the  original  speeches,  Mr  Grant  Duff  having 


considered  it  advisable  to  strike  out  “  numerous  para¬ 


graphs,  sentences,  and  phrases,  in  which  either  the 
matter  or  the  form  no  longer  pleased.”  The  excisions 
that  have  been  made  have  not  in  all  cases  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  work,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  uniformly  represent  a  change  of  opinion.  In  more 
than  one  instance  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  suppression 
must  he  attributed  simply  to  a  change  of  position  ;  the 
Under  .Secretary  for  India  finding  it  imprudent  to  repeat 
what  the  independent  member  thought  and  said, 
especially  regarding  the  chief  under  whom  he  is 
serving.  At  all  events  the  reader  of  this  volume  will 
search  in  vain  for  the  pungent  paragraph  in  which 
Mr  Grant  Duff,  in  1866,  declared  that  what  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  most  hated  was  “  thorough-going  Liberalism, 
which  extends  to  every  department  of  thought,’’  and 
he  may  judge  for  himself  whether  the  criticism  is  less 
true  now  than  it  was  then.  We  miss  other  passages, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  might  have  been  allowed  to 
remain,  if  the  author  had  not  been  trammelled  with 
office. 

^  But  although  they  have  not,  on  the  whole,  been 
improved  in  the  editing,  the  ‘  Elgin  Speeches  ’  acquire 
additional  value  and  interest  by  being  brought  together 
in  one  volume.  In  an  introduction,  which  is  apparently 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  usual  annual  addre.ss  to 
13  constituents,  Mr  Grant  Duff  lays  down  three  con- 
^Bich  he  considers  it  imperative  to  fulfil,  in 
Oj*  er  that  this  country  may  continue  to  enjoy  the 
essings  of  peace,  and  be  free  to  develop  her  material 
n  intellectual  resources.  The  second  of  these  con- 
tnV^*^5  *^***  national  mind  should  inform  itself 

Ibe  facts  of  foreign  politics,  of  the 
thin^  *  world.  The  old  Greek  saying,  *  all 

nought  remains  fixed,’  is 
Or  w  ^Jpl-hing  than  it  is  of  the  political  state  system, 
take^f^  ^  system,  in  which  we  are  living.  We  should 

®  nation,  to  keep  our- 
tender^”  what  is  passing,  but  of  the 

in  all  ^hich  are  beginning  to  manifest  themselves 
i*  Drepia^wu^*^!®.®  which  we  have  relations.”  This 

service  that  this  volume  is  most 
thiea  Ara  to  render.  Mr  Grant  DuflTs  sympa- 

Cobdpn  ^®®®P®Btan.  To  use  the  phrase  applied  to 

I^huys,  he  is  “an  inter- 
of  human  *n  P*’®*^^8es  to  forward  the  cause 

Support  u  •  receives  his  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
e  IS  singularly  free  from  prejudice,  and  hates 


nothing  but  ignorance,  superstition,  and  bigotiy ;  yet, 
although  he  hates  these  with  the  most  perfect  hatred,  he 
can  stUl  feel  compassion  for  the  victims  of  intellectual 
privation  and  vice. 

In  what  direction  can  progress  most  readily  be  made, 
is  the  question  with  which  he  is  constantly  occupied,  and 
to  bring  our  institutions  and  life  into  conformity  with 
the  best  thought  of  the  time,  is  his  conception  of  the  aim 
and  object  of  the  Liberal  party.  “  The  enemy”  to  bo  con¬ 
tended  against  is  “the  spirit  of  routine — the  spirit  of  blind 
aversion  to  the  light — the  spirit  for  which  the  Liberals 
beyond  the  Rhine  have  devised  so  good  a  name,  calling 
it  the  Ungeist  (the  negation  of  intellect).”  But,  although 
Mr  Duff’s  point  of  view  is  abstract,  he  presents 
problems  of  politics  in  a  highly  concrete  and  interesting 
shape.  The  originators  or  leaders  of  the  various  move¬ 
ments  are  brought  before  us,  and  made  to  explain  their 
own  designs  and  projects.  He  is  as  rich  in  anecdote  and 
epigram  as  Plutarch,  and  makes  as  effective  use  of  them, 
for  every  story  he  tells  and  every  pithy  sentence  he 
repeats  throw  light  upon  some  important  political  ques¬ 
tion  or  character.  His  instinct  is  seldom  at  fault,  and 
he  trusts  much  to  it ;  but  it  is  not  infallible.  He  thought 
the  Southern  States  of  America  would  secure  their  in¬ 
dependence  and  break  away  from  the  Union,  and  he 
believed  with  Heine  and  the  majority  of  the  more 
advanced  German  Liberals,  that  Germany  would  be 
revolutionised  before  it  was  united.  He  held  with 
those  who  said,  “  Through  Freedom  to  Unity,”  as 
against  those  who  said,  “  Through  Unity  to  Freedom 
but  “  the  hours  and  the  destinies  were  against  ua.” 
“  Perhaps,”  he  adds,  “that  is  too  absolute  an  admission. 
The  play  is  not  yet  played  out.” 

The  only  portion  of  this  book  that  is  new,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  explanatory  notes,  is  the  “  Introduc- 
tion,’’  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Besides 
urging  us  to  improve  our  information  in  regard  to 
foreign  politics ;  to  “  approach  troublesome  international 
questions  with  a  sincere  and  anxious  desire  for  a  pacific 
settlement  of  them  and  to  “  aim  at  living  in  the  com¬ 
munity  of  nations  as  well-bred  people  live  in  society,” 
Mr  Grant  Duff  indicates  the  direction  from  which  the 
next  great  European  troubles  are  likely  to  spring : 

What  civilisation  is  to  prevail  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Danube— on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea — in  the  peninsula  of  the 
Balkan  ?  That  is  the  question  of  questions  in  the  European 
politics  of  the  next  thirty  years.  Round  that  will  gather  a  vast 
web  of  hopes  and  fears,  intrigues  and  alliances.  .  .  .  England 
has  the  strongest  indirect  interest  in  the  right,  and,  if  possible, 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  great  controversy  in  which  Austria  and 
Russia  are  the  chief  litigants,  and  in  which  the  Ottoman  Power, 
the  Poles,  and  the  whole  of  Germany  are  so  deeply  concerned. 

Mr  Grant  Duff  will  not  dogmatise  nor  prophesy 
regarding  the  settlement  of  this  controversy.  “  I  will 
do  enough,”  he  says,  “  if  I  point  out  that  henceforward, 
and  for  many  a  day  to  come,  the  great  European  drama 
will  be  acted  to  the  east,  and  not  to  the  west,  of  Berlin 
and  V ienna.”  Three  principal  settlements  of  this  question 
have  been  suggested  :  (1)  The  maintenance  of  the  status  . 
quo — Russia,  the  German  Empire,  Austria,  and  Turkey 
apprehensive  of  and  preparing  for  a  struggle — “  You 
may  judge  if  it  is  indefinitely  maintainable (2)  “  The 
gradual  formation  of  a  United  States  of  the  Danube, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg — a 
United  States  of  the  Danube  in  which  Magyars, 
Roumans,  Croatians,  Bosnians,  Servians,  and  Bul¬ 
garians  should  all  live  together  in  mutual  self-respect, 


supported  by  the  close  alliance  and  the  whole  European 
influence  of  Germany;”  (3)  “The  Pan-Sclavist  idea. 


involving  the  destruction  of  Austria  and  the  Ottoman 
Power,  as  well  as  the  aggregation  of  the  minor  Scla¬ 
vonic  populations  of  Europe  around  the  nucleus  of 
Russia,  with  Constantinople  and  Moscow  for  their 
capitals.”  There  are  a  host  of  minor  questions  involved 
in  this  vast  political  lawsuit,  but  the  real  question  that 
should  be  considered  is  simply  this  :  “  Whether,  on  the 
whole,  is  it  best  for  humanity  that  the  civilisation  of 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  or  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  should 
prevail  in  South-Eastern  Europe  ?  Or,  in  other  words, 
whether  it  is  natural  and  desirable  that  the  ambition  of  , 
Russia,  which  must  be  gratified  in  some  way  or  other. 
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The  arraegemeiit  of  Mr  Smith’s  book  is  alphabetical 
We  think  this  preferable  to  any  attempt  at  philosophical 
classification,  which  would  be  very  much  in  place  ' 
teaching  synonyms,  but  would  be  inconvenient  when 
the  object  was  simply  to  facilitate  reference.  An  aloha 
betical  arrangement  enables  the  book  to  be  used  with 
the  readiness  of  a  dictionary.  Another  feature  in  it 
deserves  mention.  The  author  tries,  as  far  as  possible 
to  quote  good  writers  to  establish  and  illustrate  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  that  he  makes.  This  is  right,  for  usage  beini?  the 
ultimate  appeal,  the  readers  cannot  be  too  early  or  too 
often  referred  to  it.  As  an  example  of  Mr  Smith’s 
treatment,  we  take  the  following  at  random  : 

“  Hope,  Expectation,  Trust,  Coneidencb,  Assurance 
All  these  terms  denote  the  reposing  of  the  mind  upon 
the  future.  The  anticipation  of  the  future  is  common  to 
Hope  (A.  S.  hopian,  to  hope)  and  Expectation  (Lat.  ex- 
pectare,  e  or  ex,  out ;  and  spectare^  to  watch).  In  pro. 
portion  as  it  is  welcome,  we  hope ;  in  proportion  as  it  is 
certain,  we  expect.  We  may  expect,  but  not  hope 
for,  an  occurrence  which  will  cause  us  pain.  Confi¬ 
dence  and  Assurance  closely  resemble  each  other* 
but  confidence  {co7ifientia,  confidere^  fides,  faith)  ig 
properly  used  only  in  relation  to  moral  agents,  and 
on  the  ground  of  probity  of  character.  Assurance 
(Fr.  assurer,  sur,  secw'us,  sure)  is  confidence  in  one¬ 
self,  or  such  confidence  as  flows  from  internal  con¬ 
viction  upon  matters  of  fact.  Assurance  is  passive; 
confidence  is  active.  Confidence  is  such  assurance  as 
leads  to  a  feeling  of  security  or  reliance.  To  Trust  is  to 
rest  upon  another  as  able  to  bear  what  we  impose ;  so 
we  trust  in  what  is  solid  or  unsolid  ;  men,  who  are  trust¬ 
worthy  or  otherwise;  statements,  which  may  be  veracious 
or  not ;  strength  or  efforts,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
equal  to  the  task.  Trust  in  opinion  is  belief ;  in  religions 
opinion,  faith  ;  in  pecuniary  worth,  stability  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  credit ;  and  in  moral  probity,  combined  with 
sufficiency  of  power,  confidence.  Assurance  is  based 
upon  mental  confidence  or  moral  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  thing  expected. 

*  Uope  is  the  enccuragement  given  to  desire,  the  pleasing  ex¬ 
pectancy  that  its  object  shall  be  obtained.' — Cogan. 

*  In  its  general  operation  the  indulgence  of  hope  is  mixed  with 
certain  portions  of  doubt  and  solicitude,  but  when  doubt  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  expectation  becomes  sanguine,  hope  rises  into 
joy.’ — Ibid. 

‘  In  a  word,  every  man  implicitly  trusts  his  bodiljr  senses  con¬ 
cerning  external  objects  placed  at  a  convenient  distance ;  and 
every  man  with  as  good  a  reason  puts  even  a  greater  trust  in  the 
perceptions  of  which  he  is  conscious  in  his  own  mind.’ — Bith>p 
aursfeg. 

‘  Yet  not  terrible 

That  I  should  fear  ;  not  socially  mild. 

Like  Raphael,  that  I  should  much  confide'-^Milton. 

‘On  informing  him  of  our  difficulties,  and  asking  whether  we 

might  venture  across  the  plain,  he  bid  us,  like  Csesar,  with  an  air 
of  assurance,  follow  him  and  fear  nothing.* — Gifpin.** 

Although  this  extract  shows  that  Mr  Smith  is  a  clear 
thinker  as  well  as  a  pertinent  writer,  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  he  should  be  always  accurate  and 
never  deficient.  His  definition  of  “  notion  ”  is 
erroneous.  “  When  two  or  more  ideas  are  combined, 
so  that  the  expression  of  them  would  take  the  form  of  ^ 
affirmation,  this  is  a  Notion.”  That  is  just  what  a  notion  is 
not,  but  what  a  judgment  is;  “notion”  is  as 
possible  identical  with  “  conception.”  Also  at  p. 
find — “  Consciousness  is  the  faculty  (?)  of  reg^iDg 


should  be  gratified  by  extension  towards  the  south  or 
towards  the  east ;  towards  Greece  or  towards  Central 
Asia  and  China.”  So  far  as  we  can  make  ont,  a  thorough 
study  of  the  questions  of  Austria,  which  “  really  cover 
all  that  Eastern  question  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,”  is  the  only  preparation  that  Mr  Grant  Duff 
advises  us  to  make  against  the  time  when  the  next 
**  great  European  drama  ”  will  be  played.  His  review 
would  have  been  more  complete  had  he  taken  account  of 
the  possibility  of  an  alliance  between  Russia  and  France 
against  Germany  and  Austria,  having  for  its  double 
object  the  winning  of  Sclave  Austria  for  Russia,  and 
the  wreaking  of  French  vengeance  upon  Germany. 

Mr  Grant  Duff  protests  against  the  idea  that  land  is 
an  article  of  very  limited  supply,  and  says  that  this  is 
“a  merely  parochial  British  view”  of  the  subject.  In  a 
foot-note  he  says :  “  For  the  next  half-dozen  generations 
land  is  practically  unlimited.  Let  us  see  what  can 
be  done  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  nations,  to 
restore  the  Cyrenaica,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Eastern 
Peninsula  to  civilisation,  to  bring  Southern  Siberia  and 
much  of  Central  Asia  within  its  pale,  before  we  get  into 
a  panic  about  the  limited  supply  of  land.” 


MR  SMITH’S  SYNONYMS. 

Synonyms  Discriminated.  A  complete  Catalogue  of  Synonymous 
Words  in  the  English  Language,  Illustrated  by  Quotations  from 
Standard  Authors.  By  C.  J.  Smith,  M.A.  Bell  and  Daldy. 

The  ideal  of  a  perfect  language  would  be  one  word  to 
every  meaning,  and  one  meaning  to  every  word.  In 
both  ways  languages  err ;  one  word  is  obliged  to  bear 
the  burthen  of  various  and  even  conflicting  thoughts, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  embarrassment  arises  from  the 
multiplication  of  words  that  have  very  much  the  same 
meaning.  The  authors  of  dictionaries  endeavour  to 
guide  the  student  to  the  correct  usage,  without  attempting 
impossible  perfection.  For  not  only  do  different  writers, 
who  may  deserve  the  name  of  classical,  vary  in  their 
use  of  words,  but  every  author  of  eminence  stamps  the 
impress  of  his  mind  on  the  language,  intensifying  or 
weakening  his  epithets,  giving  an  enlarged  extension 
to  some,  while  limiting  others.  All  living  languages 
are  continually  growing ;  regarded  as  organisms,  and 
their  component  words  as  elements,  they  may  be  said  to 
be  continually  undergoing  the  processes  of  assimilation 
and  excretion.  In  short  periods  the  changes  may  not 
be  marked,  but  centuries  show  profound  modification. 
Dictionaries,  therefore,  require  to  be  re-written  at 
intervals,  and  books  professing  to  deal  with  synonymous 
terms  may  be  frequently  revised  with  great  advantage. 

To  discriminate  nicely  those  words  whose  meaning  on 
the  surface  seems  alike,  is  a  great  task.  It  implies  a 
corresponding  delicacy  of  thought,  for  no  one  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  words  who  confounds  the  ideas  to  which  they 
relate.  In  the  case  of  the  thousand  words  or  more  that 
constitute  the  vocabulary  of  a  man  of  average  education, 
the  task  does  not  seem  impossible  ;  but  if  there  be  added 
all  the  terms  more  or  less  appropriated  by  different  crafts, 
and  that  have  consequently  contracted  a  somewhat 
technical  precision,  the  labour  to  bo  undergone  is 
immense.  A  satisfactory  dictionary  of  synonyms  must 
be  the  work  of  different  co-labourers,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
successive  writers.  The  present  work  by  Mr  Smith  is, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  a  marked  advance  upon  his  predecessors, 
Crabb,  Graham,  Trench,  Taylor,  and  others.  In  Crabb’s 
book  many  words  are  grouped  together  as  synonymous 
whose  meanings  are  so  widely  apart  that  the  most  care¬ 
less  writer  could  never  use  them  indiscriminately.  Thus 
“  evidence  ”  and  “  witness  ”  are  put  down  as  synonyms, 
although  one  terra  is  abstract  and  the  other  concrete. 
“  Evidence”  is  the  thing  given,  and  “  witness  ”  the  person 
giving  it ;  these  two  could  not  well  be  confused.  Mr 
Smith’s  treatment  is  better.  He  groups  “  witness  ” 
with  “  deponent,”  and  “  evidence  ”  with  “  testimony  ” 
and  “  proof.”  We  might  select  other  examples,  were  it 
necessary  ;  but  they  may  be  left  unrecorded,  because 
Mr  Smith’s  merit  is  even  more  conspicuous  by  his 
endeavours  to  give  a  thorough  philosophical  account 
of  the  different  shades  of  thought  connected  with 
synonyms. 
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•  oircles  to  distinguish  between  the  two, 

in  gcieu  nf  nrnof  Adduced  in  their 


^  rHinff  to  the  amount  of  proof  adduced  in  their 
accora  ^  Darwin’s  hypothesis  of  the 

aneciilative  element 


lavou  .  cies,  because  the  speculative  element 

“  Mils  and  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  because 
P  ;  en’erally  considered  as  nearly  as  good  as  proved; 
hik  if  at  any  future  time  the  evidence  for  either  view 
become  so  strong  as  to  silence  doubt,  they  would 
S‘’"'Hed  as  facts.  We  know  not  why  Mr  Smith  has 
^narted  from  the  old  plan  of  coupling  together,  by 
Lv  of  contrast,  “pride  and  vanity,”  “  envy  and  emu- 
1  tion  ”  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  observe  that 
Aifidelity  is,  by  the  force  of  the  term,  wrong,”  just  as 
we  might  say  “  methodism  js,  by  the  force  of  the  term, 
precise,  formal,  and  pedantic.” 

^  There  is  a  synonym  to  which  we  cannot  say  Mr 
Smith  was  bound  to  give  a  place,  but  which  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  noticed.  The  relative  pronouns 
“that "and  “which”  as  commonly  employed  by  good 
writers  of  the  present  day,  and  for  some  considerable 
time  back,  have  precisely  the  same  meaning,  and  the 
choice  between  them  is  confined  to  considerations  of 
euphony.  It  may  be  fairly  argued  that  some  effort 
should  be  made  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  and  better 
usage  of  Bunyan.  The  relative  is  required  to  introduce 
two  different  kinds  of  clauses,  subordinate  and  co-ordi¬ 
nate  'f  and  as  we  have  two  relatives,  it  would  contribute 
to  perspicuity  if  each  of  them  w'ere  confined  to  one  sort 
of  clauses.  Bunyan  employs  “  that  ”  most  scrupulously 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  subordinate  clause,  and 
“  which  ”  for  co-ordinate  clauses.  It  would  therefore 
seem  a  pity  that  when  we  have  two  things  to  distin¬ 
guish,  and  two  words,  we  should  not  divide  the  labour 
between  them,  instead  of  using  them  indiscriminately. 
A  dictionary  of  synonyms  w'ould  not  be  an  improper 
place  in  which  to  urge  writers  to  revert  to  the  old  and 
good  usage.  We  do  not  point  it  out  as  a  blemish  in  Mr 
Smith’s  book  that  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  distinction, 
but  we  should  have  recognised  it  as  a  merit  if  he  had. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  students  of  the  English  language 
have  far  more  reason  to  thank  him  for  what  he  has 
done  than  to  censure  him  for  what  he  has  left  undone, 
or  done  amiss. 


stories,  too,  are  plainly  apocryphal,  while  others  must 
be  taken  mm  ^rano  salis.  We  should  imagine,  for 
instance,  that  the  cockney  depicted  in  his  first  chapter 
was  evolved  from  his  inner  oonsciousness.  He  begins 
bis  story  by  quoting  the  poet  (?)  who  says, 


There  is  no  crowd,  however  slight, 
But  one  cockney  is  there. 


MEXICO. 


Our  Sister  Republic.  A  Gala  Trip  through  Tropical  Mex  ico 
1869-70.  By  Colonel  Albert  S.  Evans.  \Vith  numerous 
Engravings.  Triibner. 


Colonel  Evans,  a  member  of  the  party  of  Mr  W.  H. 
Seward  in  his  tour  through  Mexico  in  the  autnmn  of 
1869,  here  gives  us  some  account  of  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  that  country  and  its  inhabitants.  The  author 
tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  been  “  familiar  with  the 
people  of  Mexico,  a  portion  of  their  country,  and  much 
of  their  history  for  many  years  ;  has  sympathised  with 
them  in  their  noble  struggle  against  invasion,  and  the 
infamous  attempt  of  European  rulers  to  subvert  free 
government  and  plant  despotic  institutions  on  the  soil 
of  America.”  By  this  quotation  it  will  be  seen  that 
Colonel  Evans  is  not  of  those  who  regard  the  late 
mperor  Maximilian  as  a  martyr  who  died  while 
endeavouring  to  reclaim  and  regenerate  his  adopted 
country  but  rather  as  a  tyrant  who  met  his  doom 
Neither  does  he  look  upon  President  Juarez 
that  holy  horror  which  the  great  Mexican’s  name 
^spires  among  the  Conservative  statesmen  of  the 
uropean  nations.  The  Federal  soldier,  indeed,  views 
snm  sister  Republic  to  the  United  States,  whom 

fho  ^  Kiore  than  poetical  justice  has  reclaimed  from 
embrace  of  European  tyrants.  The 
es  s  0  the  two  Republics  are,  he  thinks,  every  day 
unnti  nearly  identical,  and  an  injury  inflicted 

Prnm  ^  ^^so  by  the  other, 

manv  rr,^  of  view,  the  work  before  ns  has 

and  oopa?  defects.  The  style  is  lively 

scrintionR  richly-coloured  de- 

traverapfl  K  if  ^^xuriant  tropical  scenery  of  the  country 
the  author  party  are  very  striking. 

<l^eneratpa  *  f  against  good  taste,  and 

into  flippancy  and  vulgarity.  Some  of  his 


He  then  describes  one  that  he  met  on  board  a  San 
Francisco  steamer,  “  looking  over  the  rail,  eye-glass  in 
place,  watching  the  tumbling  of  two  great  monster 
blackfish,  which  rose  and  disappeared  like  porpoises.” 
“  Aw !  what  kind  of  a  whale  mi^ht  that  be  ?  ”  asked 
the  Cockney.  ”  That,  my  dear  fnend,  is  the  castor-oil 
whale,”  replied  an  officer  standing  near.  “  Haw,  yes  ; 
that’s  what  I  thought.  We  *ave  hoceans  on  ’em  in  the 
Hinglish  Channel!”  was  the  prompt  return  of  the 
person  whom  Colonel  Evans  chooses  to  designate  ”  a 
true  son  of  old  Albion.” 

The  greatest  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  author’s 
descriptions  of  the  resources  and  capacities  of  the 
country,  and  in  his  pictures  of  Mexican  society.  After 
fifty  years  of  wars  and  incessant  revolutions,  Mexico  at 
the  present  day  has  a  population  of  eight  millions  and 
a  half,  and  although  the  great  mass  of  the  community 
has  been  reduced  to  the  most  abject  poverty,  it  only 
requires  a  few  years  of  peace  to  build  up  the  country 
again  and  develop  its  resources.  If  only  the  present 
Government  can  hold  its  own  for  a  time  against  party 
factions  and  the  plots  of  turbulent  demagogues,  an  ex¬ 
tended  system  of  internal  improvement  will  be  carried 
out,  which  will  decide  the  fate  of  Mexico,  and  ensure 
her  future.  She  has  rich  mines,  rich  lands  producing 
cotton,  corn,  rice,  the  sugar-cane,  the  vine,  and  the 
coffee-tree,  and  a  climate  which  the  world  cannot  excel. 
There  is  no  “  fruit  season  ”  in  tropical  Mexico,  for  there 
is  abundance  of  fruit  all  the  year  round.  An  effective 
illustration  of  the  character  of  the  Mexican  climate  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  comments  on  the  weather  are 
quite  unknown.  If  a  visitor  suggests  to  a  Mexican  that 
it  is  a  delightful  day,  he  will  reply  in  the  affirmative,- but 
with  a  puzzled  air  as  if  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  remark.  The  weather  is  so  uniformly  beautiful  that 
the  phi’aseology  so  much  in  use  in  our  changeable 
climate  has  no  signification  in  this  favoured  region. 

The  peculiar  aspect  of  social  life  in  the  Mexican 
capital  was  to  Colonel  Evans  as  painful  as  it  was  curious. 
Though  the  Republic  has  abolished  peonagey  and  made 
all  men  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  it  has  not  been 
able  to  abolish  the  barriers  of  caste  and  custom  which 
make  the  woman,  though  theoretically  free,  practically  a 
slave.  There  is  little  freedom  of,  action  for  an  un¬ 
married  lady  outside  the  family  circle.  She  cannot 
even  go  out  into  the  street  alone  in  broad  daylight,  nor 
can  she  accept  the  escort  of  a  gentleman,  though  he  be 
the  oldest  friend  of  the  family,  unless  a  married  lady 
accompanies  her.  None  of  the  fields  for  independent 
effort,  which  are  now  open  to  the  women  of  the  United 
States,  can  be  entered  by  the  women  of  Mexico,  and 
the  future  of  a  young  widow  or  an  orphan  girl  is  indeed 
dark  and  doubtful.  There  are,  too,  in  the  capital  at  the 
present  time,  owing  to  the  years  of  wars  and  revolu- 
tions,  “  from  four  to  seven  unmarried  and  marriageable 
young  ladies,  to  every  young  man  of  marriageable  age, 
who  has  any  disposition  to  marry,  or  is  in  circumstances 
to  justify  his  doing  so.”  In  many  of  the  cities  of 
Mexico  some  of  the  cruel  sports  of  the  middle  ages  still 
linger,  and  are  very  popular.  Colonel  Evans  remarks 
upon  the  singular  fact  that  the  people  of  the  towns 
where  the  Saints  are  celebrated  with  the  greatest  osten¬ 
tation  take  the  most  delight  in  the  demoralising  spec¬ 
tacles  of  the  bull-ring  and  the  cock-pit.  On  the  Sunday 
that  he  spent  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  walls  of  the  city  were 
placarded  with  posters  announcing  a  grand  fight  to 
come  off  between  the  celebrated  Californian  grizzly  bear 
Sampson,  and  a  “  valiente  toro,”  at  half-past  four  o  clock 
p.m.  The  author  attended  at  the  Plaza  de  Toros  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  found  a  large  company  assembled 
within  the  enclosure.  After  a  long  and  severe  fight, 
the  bear  was  declared  the  victor,  the  backers  of  the  bull 
looked  gloomy,  and  the  bull  himself  was  found  to  be  so 
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wished.  Mr  Turner’s  knowledge  of  Russian  may  be 
accurate  and  extensive,  but  his  English  is  frequmitl 
inelegant  and  sometimes  incorrect.  For  ins^ce  h^ 
makes  M.  Tourgeneff  speak  of  “  a  force  that  resisted 
all  her  efforts  to  resist  it and  one  of  the  characters 
highly-cultivated  sculptor,  inquires  “  whether  Anne 
Vasihvena  knows  what  my  offence  you  have  just  par¬ 
doned  is.”  But  although  Mr  Turner  has  not  succ^- 
fully  overcome  all  the  difficulties  of  the  task  he  has  set 
himself,  the  imperfections  of  his  translation  have  not 
very  materially  injured  the  original,  and  ‘  On  the  Eve* 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  interest  by  all  who  desire 
to  improve  their  acquaintance  with  modem  Russian 
society,  and  with  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  living 
novelists.  ® 

In  a  recent  work  Mr  Helps  recommends  a  course  of 
the  Erckmann-Chatrian  novels  as  an  antidote  against 
the  war  mania  which  periodically  threatens  to  become 
epidemic  in  this  country ;  and  the  writings  of  M.  Tour- 
g^neff  might  be  specially  recommended  in  cases  of  Russo- 
phobia,  a  form  of  the  malady  that  has,  at  times,  been 
prevalent  here.  National  antipathies  are  generally  the 
outgrowth  of  ignorance ;  and  if  the  peoples  of  Europe 
knew  each  other  better,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  as  it  is 
to  excite  them  to  deadly  hatred  and  conflict.  Mutual 
acquaintance  would  infallibly  beget  mutual  respect,  and 
might  even  ripen  into  mutual  friendship  ;  but,  at  the 
very  least,  it  would  tend  to  moderate  those  unreasoning 
national  prejudices  which  are  a  fruitful  source  of  mis¬ 
understanding,  and  form  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  improved  international  relations.  Burke  declared 
he  could  not  frame  an  indictment  against  a  whole  nation ; 
but  the  difficulty  he  experienced  arose  from  his  having 
realised  the  various  and  multiflirious  elements  that  con¬ 
stitute  a  nation.  If  he  had  possessed  less  knowledge 
and  less  imagination,  he  would  probably  have  dispens^ 
with  the  formality  of  an  indictment,  and  pronounced  a 
verdict  of  guilty  and  a  sentence  of  doom  without  hesita¬ 
tion  or  compunction.  Many  persons  find  it  quite  an 
easy  thing  to  condemn  whole  races,  not  to  speak  of  whole 
nations ;  but  then  they  know  little  or  nothing  about 
them.  It  appeal's  to  us  that,  as  a  means  of  cultivating 
kindly  relations  among  the  nations,  works  of  fiction  are 
not  to  be  despised,  and  might  be  made  to  play  a  more 
important  part  than  they  have  yet  done.  We  consider 
Russia  peculiarly  fortunate  in  possessing  a  novelist  like  M. 
Tourgeneff,  whose  genius  and  acquirements  seem  speci¬ 
ally  to  qualify  him  for  the  task  of  arousing  the  interest 
and  sympathy  of  foreigners  in  the  home-life  of  her 
people.  He  did  his  country  good  service  by  directing 
attention  to  the  soitows  and  sufferings  of  the  peasantry 
before  the  emancipation ;  and  he  is  quite  as  competent 
to  further  her  cause  by  representing  and  defending  her 
abroad. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  M.  Tour¬ 
geneff ’s  works  is  the  calmness,  the  control,  the  mastery, 
the  reserve  that  pervades  them.  He  is  earnest  and 
patriotic,  but  his  enthusiasm  is  tempered  by  prudence 
and  that  instinctive  apprehension  of  cultivate  criticism 
w  hich  is  the  basis  of  good  taste.  He  writes  with  a  pur¬ 
pose,  but  it  is  never  obtruded ;  the  practical  object  w 
always  subordinate  to  the  artistic  design.  He  loves  his 
country  w'ell,  but  ho  loves  art  more.  The  extreme 
reserve  noticeable  in  M.  Tourgeneff ’s  writings  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  all  probability  partly  acquired.  When  he  be^n 
his  career  as  a  w  riter,  it  was  necessary  te  disguise  his 
sympathy  for  the  common  people  and  his  indignation 
against  their  oppressors.  The  ‘  Zapiski  Okhotnua 
w'ere  allowed  to  pass  into  circulation  as  separate  sketc  es, 
for  it  was  not  apparent  that  the  author  was  pleading  ® 
cause  of  anybody,  although  he  had  introduced 
and  patriotic  descriptions  of  the  condition  o 
peasantry  into  his  narratives  of  shooting 
but,  when  they  came  to  be  published  in  a  volunae, 
censor  was  deprived  of  office  for  not  havi^^  de 
their  real  character,  and  the  book  was  intmdicteu. 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  M. 
sympathies  are  confined  to  the  oppressed.  ^ 
lineations  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  ot 
are  quite  as  truthful,  as  powerful,  and  as  interes 


much  injured  in  the  back  that  he  could  not  stand,  and 

was  finally  killed.  ,  ,  /.v  .  j 

Notwithstanding  the  capture  of  many  bands  of  brigands 
by  the  troops  of  the  Republic,  Colonel  Evans  re^rts  that 
the  business  of  kidnapping  citizens  and  carrying  them 
off  to  the  mountains  until  ransomed  is  still  carried  on 
to  a  large  extent  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  ^  Our 
author,  indeed,  gathered  that  in  more  than  one  city  an 
organisation  of  plunderers  exists  as  strict  and  effective 
as  that  of  the  Thugs  of  India,  and  numbers  among  its 
members  many  prominent  personages  of  the  old  Im¬ 
perial  regime,  Men  who  have  been  rich,”  says  Colonel 
Evans,  “  but  who  are  now  absolutely  without  legitimate 
income  and  unable  to  cam  an  honest  livelihood,  direct 
the  movements  of  the  bands,  and  map  out  the  work  for 
the  lower  order  of  cut-throats  to  carry  out.”  Injustice, 
however,  to  “  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  ”  in  Mexico,  we 
should  add  that,  as  a  rule,  **  they  are  the  most  polite 
people  on  earth,”  and  take  a  man’s  money  from  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  courtesy  and  grace.  They  always 
apologise  for  their  rudeness,  regret  that  necessity  drives 
them  to  spoliation,  and  ’  conclude  by  commending  the 
traveller  to  the  protecting  care  of  Divine  Providence. 
The  different  gangs,  too,  have  a  sort  of  business  con¬ 
nection,  and,  if  the  traveller  desires  it,  the  leader  of  the 
first  band  into  whose  hands  he  falls  will  provide  him 
with  a  pass  to  save  him  from  further  molestation.  Colonel 
Evans  quotes  one  of  these  passes,  which  runs  as  follows  : 
“  Dear  Gomez,-— This  party  has  been  done  according  to 
our  regulations.  Please  let  them  pass  without  molesta¬ 
tion. — Manuel.” 

With  all  the  drawbacks  in  Mexico,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  real  progress  has  been  made  since  Benito  Juarez 
came  into  power  at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Amongst  the  great  things  which  have  been  accom¬ 
plished,  Colonel  Evans  mentions  the  sequestration  of  the 
vast  landed  estates  of  the  Church  and  the  destruction 
of  its  temporal  power ;  the  establishment  of  complete 
religious  toleration ;  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of 
free  public  instruction  ;  the  liberation  and  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  all  peonsy  and  the  destruction  of  the  last  form 
of  legalised  slaveiy ;  and  lastly,  the  freedom  of  the 
i)res8,  though  not  quite  complete.  ”  Few  nations  have 
oeen  able  to  do  so  much  in  so  few  years,  and,  that  too, 
in  the  face  of  the  most  violent  opposition  from  a  bigoted 
and  intolerant  anti-progressive  church  party,  and  amidst 
domestic  war,  and  a  merciless  and  murderous  foreign 
invasion,  backed  up  by  the  strongest  empire,  and 
employing  as  tools  and  mercenaries  the  scum  of 
Europe.”  Colonel  Evans  asks  that  Mexico  shall  be 
allowed  the  fullest  grace  and  the  most  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  conquer  the  elements  of  discord  yet  remaining 
within  her  borders,  so  that  she  may  advance  to  her 
proper  place  in  the  great  family  of  nations.  Wc,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  re-echo  these 
generous  sentiments  and  look  forward  to  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  liberal  institutions  in  a  country  whose 
calamities  have  indeed  been  severe,  but  which  seems 
now  to  possess  within  herself  all  the  material  and 
moral  elements  of  national  greatness. 


tion  of  the  ‘  Zapiski  Okhotnika,’  or  ‘  Sportsman’s  Notes,’ 
a  work  that  accomjplished  for  the  Russian  serf  a  similar 
service  to  that  performed  for  the  American  slave  by  Mrs 
Stowe’s  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin ;’  but  the  writings  of  the 
great  Russian  novelist  are  still  comparatively  little 
known  in  England.  Admirable  French  and  German 
translations  of  all  M.  TourgeneflT s  principal  works 
have  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  and  have  obtained 
a  wide  circulation  on  the  Continent,  but  no  satisfactory 
English  version  of  any  of  them  has  yet  appeared,  and 
Mr  Turner’s  translation  of  *  On  the  Eve,’  though  a  great 
improvement  on  its  predecessors,  which  were  translations 
from  the  French  and  German,  is  not  all  that  could  be 
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and  in  the  work 


as  bis  portraits  of  the  pea^nts,  ^  ^  ^ 

^fore  us  there  is  not  a  single  character  belonging  to 
humbler  order  of  society.  For  variety  and  range 
of  conception,  M.  Toorg^neff  may  be  compared  to  Balzac, 
^  d  his  style  of  treatment  also  occasionally  reminds  us 
^  that  writer.  But  there  is  no  disputing  M.  Tour- 
^^neff’s  originality.  His  characters  are  all  evidently 
Studied  from  the  life,  and  their  vitality  has  been 
preserved  and  reproduced  with  marvellous  force  and 
Still.  Not  the  least  attractive  feature  in  M.  TourgenefTs 
novels  is  his  rare  felicity  in  describing  the  shifting 
aspects  or  moods  of  nature.  In  a  few  words  he  brings 
themain  outlines  of  a  landscape  before  the  mind  of  the 
reader  and  invests  it  with  the  feeling  it  is  fitted  to  excite 
in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  M.  Tourg^neflTs  novels 
are  also  remarkable  alike  for  their  elevation  of  tone 
and  the  absence  of  weak  or  mawkish  sentimentality. 
The  father  of  the  heroine  of  ‘  On  the  Eve  *  is  unfaithful 
to  his  wife,  to  whom  he  owes  his  fortune,  and  frequently 
behaves  himself  in  a  rude,  silly,  and  vulgar  manner 
towards  his  family,  but  all  this  does  not  prevent  the 
author  from  giving  him  credit  for  certain  good  qualities, 
and  acknowledging  that  he  cherished  sincere  affection 
for  his  wife  and  daughters  in  spite  of  his  foolish  fondness 
for  his  mistress. 

The  plot  of  ‘  On  the  Eve  *  is  exceedingly  simple,  but 
the  characters  are  creations  and  portraits  of  rare  merit. 
Ellen  Stachoff*  and  Insaroff*,  a  Bulgarian  patriot,  are  a 
couple  of  lovers  of  a  kind  that  haa  not  become  stereo¬ 
typed,  and  their  friends  BersienoflT,  the  young  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  Shoubine,  the  young  sculptor,  are  men 
capable  of  arousing  a  high  degree  of  interest.  Nor  are 
Nicholas  Artemvitch  Stachoff  and  Anne  Vasilivena 
Stachoff,  the  parents  of  Ellen,  by  any  means  uninterest¬ 
ing  studies.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  fully  as  carefully 
and  skilfully  sketched  as  the  more  agreeable  people  who 
figure  in  the  novel,  and  no  reader  can  fail  to  observe 
how  artistically  the  characters  in  this  book  have  'been 
balanced  and  grouped.  A  few  pleasant,  as  well  as 
profitable,  hours  may  be  spent  in  the  perusal  of  ‘  On  the 
Eve,  and  we  hope  that  others  of  M.  TourgeneflTs 
works  will  shortly  be  translated  into  English. 


and  contain  various  extracts  from  later  French  history, 
with  a  gap  between  1663,  in  or  near  which  year  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  quitted  the  Tuileries  for  Versailles,  and 
1789,  when  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  Marie  Antoinette 
were  forced  to  accept  the  Paris  palace  as  a  prison.  The 
troubles  of  that  unfortunate  couple  are  detailed,  and 
there  are  other  details  about  Bonaparte  and  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  Thus  we  are  told  how,  when  Josephine 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Tuileries,  “  the  rich 
tints  of  her  dark  luxuriant  hair  harmonised  with  those 
of  her  skin,”  and  “  a  simple  white  muslin  robe  revealed 
rather  than  concealed,  the  supple,  creole  grace  of  her 
form  and  movements  ;  ”  how  Josephine  was  succeeded 
by  Marie  Louise ;  and  how  laier  kings  and  queens,  in 
various  costumes,  took  possession  of  the  palace.  The 
information  furnished  by  this  author  is  chiefly  frivolous ; 
but  therein  it  only  helps  to  show  how  plentiful  was  the 
frivolity,  and  worse,  that  long  reigned  in  the  high  places 
of  France,  and  brought  down  the  appalling  retribution 
of  last  week. 


MR  ROLLWYN’S  ASTRONOMY. 

By  J.  A.  S. 


Astrononm  Sin^lified  for  General  Reading, 


MEMORIES  OF  FRENCH  PALACES. 

Memories  of  French  Palaces.  By  A.  E.  Challice.  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  Bradbury,  Evans,  and  Co. 

The  terrible  incidents  of  last  week  should  give  a 
special  interest  to  this  book,  which  has  chapters  about 
the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Palais  Royal,  as  well 
as  the  Elysee  in  Paris  and  seven  Royal  or  Imperial 
seats  in  its  neighbourhood,  beginning  with  Versailles 
and  ending  with  Fontainebleau.  The  “memories” 
consist  chiefly  of  disjointed  bits  of  fact  or  scandal, 
gathered  from  familiar  sources,  and  inartistically  put 
together ;  the  whole  work  being  like  a  series  of  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  written  hastily  at  first,  and  then  reprinted 
without  correction.  But,  as  many  readers  will  be  glad 
0  hear  just  now  about  the  historical  biffldings  that  have 
^n  destroyed  or  imperilled  during  the  closing  struggle 
ween  the  Paris  Communists  and  the  Versailles 
authorities,  they  may  be  thankful  to  Miss,  or  Mr,  Chal- 
iw  or  the  information  that  has  been  here  collected  in 
a  handsome  little  volume. 

fnr  1*  ®  concerning  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries, 

instenre,  tells  how  a  chateau  was  built  by  Catherine 

de  hiif  formerly  used  for  making  fdbriques 

her  fan!  and  how  she  carried  out  the  plans  of 

ioininff  Francis  I.,  for  building  on  the  ad- 

was  a  new  Louvre.  The  first  Louvre 

somA  ancient  structure,  its  name  being  derived  by 
Saxon  w  ^6  are  here  told,  “  from  the  old 

strilSnrp  ^  chateau,  or  castle.”  In 

kines  Augustus,  and  probably  many 

Blowlyge/r  ^*?'/f8ided.  The  new  building  was 

*™®thetimenf  w  •"  ”6*%  every  reign  ;  bnt 

the  Frenoh  o  *  ^enry  IV .  it  was  a  favourite  resort  of 
^fore  us  **  memories  ”  of  the  volume 

de’  Medici  dress  and  figure  of  Catherine 

e<^ei,  refer  to  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew, 


impi 

Rollwyn.  W.  Tegg. 

Mr  Rollwyn  undoubtedly  possesses  great  courage  in 
entering  the  lists  with  Herschel,  Airy,  Arago,  Lardner, 
Mitchell,  and  Lockyer,  who  have  all,  with  more  or  less 
success,  expounded  the  science  of  astronomy  in  a 
popular  and  familiar  manner.  Certainly  he  writes  at 
a  time  when  he  is  able  to  add  the  recent  wonderful 
results  of  the  spectrum  analysis,  and  so  far  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  former  writers ;  otherwise  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  readers,  either  general  or  particular^  should  prefer 
Mr  Rollwjn*s  unpractised  style  to  the  majestic  simplicity 
of  Sir  John  HerscheTs  ‘  Outlines,*  the  close  reasoning 
of  Professor  Airy’s  *  Lectures,’  or  the  impassioned  elo¬ 
quence  of  Mitchell’s  ‘Planetiiry  and  Stellar  Worlds.* 
The  author,  however,  hopes  that  the  distinctiveness  of 
the  present  volume  will  form  its  best  justification.  He 
thinks  that  while  much  has  been  recently  done  to  popu¬ 
larise  science,  and  astronomical  science  in  particular, 
a  certain  method  has  been  comparatively  neglected; 
“  namely,  the  influence  of  comparison,  with  reference  to 
each  difficult  or  isolated  fact,  as  a  means  of  localising 
and  throwing  broad  daylight  upon  what,  when  stated 
alone,  would  scarcely  be  intelligible,  and,  from  want  of 
associated  interest,  would  soon  be  forgotten.’’  He  has 
also  endeavoured  throughout  his  work  to  distinguish  as 
far  as  possible,  and  as  clearly  as  possible,  between  what 
has  been  definitively  discovered  and  what  has  been  as 
yet  only  plausibly  suggested.  So  far,  Mr  Rollwyn  is 
wise  in  his  generation,  but  when  he  proceeds  to  append 
to  his  chapters  fierce  diatribes  against  Pantheists  and 
Positivists,  and  to  give  us  a  precis  of  his  private  theolo¬ 
gical  opinions,  we  begin  to  question  both  his  wisdom  as  a 
child  of  this  world  and  his  intelligence  as  a  teacher  of 
science.  We  thought  the  day  h^  gone  by  for  com¬ 
pounding  popular  scientific  books  of  about  equal  pro¬ 
portions  of  bald  science  and  bad  sermons,  and  we  can 
only  lament  that  Mr  Rollwyn  has  seen  fit  to  revive  such 
a  vicious  system.  We  know  of  course  that 
An  undevont  astronomer  if  mad, 

for  has  not  the  poet  pronounced  his  fiat  ?  We  do  not 
object  to  religion  and  science  walking  hand  in  hand, 
but  we  protest  most  emphatically  against  their  being 
tied  together  back  to  back  and  set  rolling  down  a  hill, 
so  that  we  cannot  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

Mr  Rollwyn  has  adopted  a  somewhat  novel  method 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  his  volume.  He 
commences  with  the  stars,  star-systems,  and  Nebula?, 
and  gradually  works  back  to  the  solar^  system  and 
terrestrial  phenomena.  The  third  part  is  devoted  to 
the  recent  discoveries  in  spectrum  analysis,  and  gives 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  scientific  histoiy  of  the  prisma^o 
spectrum  from  its  discovery  by  Newton  to  Kirehhons 
wonderful  researches,  and  the  application  of  the  spec¬ 
troscope  to  stellar  observations.  This  portion  of  the 
book  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest  by  all  who 
have  hitherto  been  unable  to  understand  or  to  fol!o  v 
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some  of  the  most  interesting  investigations  of  modern 
science.  Part  IV.,  which  deals  with  astronomical  dis¬ 
tances  and  laws,  is  a  comparative  failure,  for  the  author’s 
explanations  of  laws  are  often  more  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  than  the  enunciations  of  the  laws  themselves. 
The  coloured  lithographic  illustrations  and  woodcuts 
are  very  good  of  their  kind,  and  may  tend  to  make  Mr 
Rollwyn’s  volume  popular  among  the  class  of  readers 
for  whom  it  was  primarily  written. 


properly  “  broken,”  and  is,  when  we  are  j  ^ 

hta  rapidly  “  ^ing  to  the  bad.”  A«  one  of  theTc^®  ‘I 
of  the  story  18  that  no  young  man  need  ”  go  to  th"ff  i 
if  unmarried  ladies  will  only  point  out  to  him  thfi  fii 
of  his  ways,  we  are  not  at  all  surnriRpH  . 


NEW  NOVELS. 


ntro  Trevelyan.  A  Tale.  By  Georgiana  M.  Craik.  In  Two 
Volnmes.  Sampson  Low. 

No  one  who  has  read  ‘Lost  and  Won’  will  be  sorry 
to  have  another  novelette  from  Miss  Craik’s  hand,  nor 
will  ‘Hero  Trevelyan*  impair  its  writer’s  deserved 
repute.  The  tale,  however,  has  none  of  the  lurid 
colouring  to  which  ‘Lost  and  Won*  owed  its  effect, 
nor  does  Miss  Craik  in  the  least  attempt  any  startling 
incident  or  melodramatic  situation.  Hero  Trevelyan 
is  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  petulant  and  wayward, 
and  more  than  half  a  coquette.  She  is  struck  down,  in 
the  prime  of  her  beauty  and  youth,  by  a  painful  and 
wearing  disease,  and  affliction  chastens  her.  Her  lover, 
a  grave  earnest  man,  not  without  a  certain  Scotch,  or 
rather,  perhaps.  Puritanical  taint  about  him,  awakens 
her  to  her  better  self,  and  we  leave  her,  like  Shakspeare’s 
Beatrice,  married,  although  hardly  to  a  Benedick. 

Such  is  the  story.  Its  charm  lies  entirely  in  the 
telling.  And  yet  it  is  not  any  too  easy  to  analyse  Miss 
Craik’s  peculiarities.  She  certainly  has  not  that  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature  which  we  find  in  *  Romola.* 
But  yet  her  knowledge,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  equally  true. 
She  selects  an  ordinary  theme — a  tale  which  might  tell 
the  life  of  any  one  of  her  readers — and  then  paints  it 
with  scrupulous  care  and  keen  fidelity  to  nature.  She 
is  the  most  realistic  of  all  our  novelette  writers,  and 
yet  her  realism  never  offends  us.  For  she  writes  much 
as  Mr  Millais,  in  some  of  his  pictures, — say  the 
^‘Huguenots”  or  the  ‘‘  Flood,”  or  ‘‘  Raleigh” — knows  how 
to  paint.  She  chooses  some  typo  of  our  daily  life,  but  yet 
one  which  appeals  to  our  better  and  purer  feelings, 
and  reproduces  it  carefully,  touch  by  touch,  until  she 
has  brought  out  in  it  all  the  hidden  beauty  which  it 
contained,  and  we  see  how  much,  after  all,  there  is  in 
our  brothers  and  sisters  that  is  noble,  and  good,  and 
pure,  and  sweet.  Let  us  give  a  simple  sketch, — only 
one  out  of  many  such  : 


She  put  the  child  back  into  its  cradle  presently,  and  knelt  down 
again  beside  it,  and  then  one  by  one  the  others  came  near  too. 


But  somehow,  though  they  all  gathered  round,  it  seemed  still  to 
be  Hero  who  remained  the  principal  figure  there.  It  was  she 
only  who  hushed  the  child,  and  sang,  and  rocked  the  cradle  ; 
it  was  she  at  last  who  gave  the  signal  for  the  rest  to  come 
away.  The  musical  little  song  had  died  out,  and  then  she  rose 
up  softly. 

*‘8he  is  asleep  at  last.  It  will  do  no>v,**  she  said. 


of  his  ways,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that 
wild  dragoon  is  in  the  second  volume— three  volnmL“t 
‘  Grantley  Vivian  ’  would  exceed  all  patience— Lrri 
and  reclaimed  at  least,  if  not  exactly  done  for  W- 
conversion  is  effected  partly  by  tlft  agency  of  a  s^sSe 
good-natured  old  maid  but  mostly  by  his  love  for  Ore  ! 
Jocelyn  or  Greta  Glendinning — for  so  confused  is  the 
narrative  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  for  t  ° 
chapters  consecutively  which  is  really  the  heroine’s 
true  name— who  is  ”  a  girl  of  noblest  growth,  of  choicest 
form,  the  sweet  tones  of  whose  trembling  voice  were 
music  to  the  ear,”  but  who  has,  it  must  be  confessed  a 
weakness  for  prose,  being  too  apt  to  remark  that  “  when 
she  has  God  above  her,  and  the  moonlight  {m)  night 
around,  it  seems  as  though  it  brought  with  it  a  terror 
the  very  presence  of  8in,”~or,  as  counsel  say,  “  to  speak 
words  to  that  or  to  a  similar  effect.”  ^ 

The  second  moral  of  the  story— the  moral  theological 
— is  that  Anglicanism  is  ‘‘  a  washed-out  Romanism  ” 
and  is  appropriately  enforced  by  the  picture  of  Miw 
Tier^a  Prime,  of  whom  we  read  that 

Her  book  told  me  she  was  an  “  Anglican  ;  ”  her  look  that  she 
was  not  Christian.  .  .  .  She  had  a  great,  big,  heavy  black 

chain,  that  reminded  me  of  the  Southsea  convicts  on  their 
march.  She  seemed  to  have  not  a  ray  of  intellect  in  her  narrow 
forehead,  her  nose  was  tight  and  pinched— a  nose  that,  while 
awake,  was  always  snuffling,  and  I  am  sure,  if  she  slept,  it  snored. 

Those  whom  this  graceful  little  sketch  does  not  snffi- 
ciently  horrify  must  read  on  to  the  second  volume,  in 
which  Miss  Tier9a  becomes  insane,  while  her  father,  the 
Rev.  Vesper  Prime,  dies  of  over-fasting.  As  a  whole, 

*  Grantley  Vivian  ’  in  its  polemical  aspect  is  apt  to  be  a 
little  vulgar. 

The  pathos,  of  which  there  is  a  good  deal,  jis  relieved 
by  a  comic  “  slavey,”  who  is  perpetually  saying  “  Iss ! 
indeed !  ”  at  which,  we  believe,  the  reader  is  expected 
to  smile,  and  by  exactly  one  hundred  and  eleven  poetical 
quotations  in  exactly  four  hundred  and  thu^  small 
pages  of  large  type.  One  of  these  is  Grantley  Vivian’s 
own  song  to  Greta,  of  which  the  authoress  is  so  fond 
that  she  gives  it  us  over  again  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume,  set  to  an  air  as  novel  and  as  startling  as  are  the 
words.  It  consists  of  three  verses,  in  the  first  of  which 
“  thee  ”  rhymes  to  “  free,”  in  the  second  to  “  tree,”  and 
in  the  third  to  “be.”  “Glow,”  however,  does  not 
rhyme  to  “  flows.”  And  “  we  sprung  from  the  same 
nest  ”  is  no  better  English  than  is  the  horrible  vulgarism 
“  a  moonlight  night.” _ 


Those  who  can  see  what  is  pretty  in  this  will  be  sure 
to  be  w  ell  pleased  with  Miss  Craik’s  graceful  and  loveable 
heroine.  Those  who  think  it  mawkish  can,  of  course, 
betake  themselves  to  Onida,  or,  if  they  want  stirring 
incident,  to  Miss  Bmddon.  For  ourselves,  we  are 
rejoiced  thus  early  in  the  season  to  have  at  least  one 
readable  novelette,  and  prefer  Miss  Craik’s  simple  but 
yet  thoroughly  artistic  pre-Raphaelitism  to  studies  more 
strained  and  ambitious.  But  contra  principia  neffantem 
non  esi  disputandunij  and  no  doubt  for  many  readers  of 
modem  novels  ‘  Hero  Trevelyan’  will  lack  the  requisite 
piquancy  and  interest. 


Grantley  Vivian.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Town  Talk  of  Clyda,’  ‘One 
Foot  in  the  Grave,*  etc.  etc.  In  Two  Volumes.  Wyman 
and  Sons. 


Farrago  lihdli^  which  appears  upon  the  title-page  of 
*  Grantley  Vivian,’  is  a  peculiarly  happy  description  of 
its  contents,  w’hich  are  the  very  wildest  and  most  in¬ 
coherent  of  all  possible  medleys.  Grantley  Vivian  is  a 
soldier  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  flirt,  and  has,  in 
the  desperation  of  his  passion,  thrashed  his  commanding 
officer  upon  parade.  For  this  offence  he  has  been  very 


THE  SUBTROPICAL  GARDEN. 

The  Subtropical  Garden.  By  W.  Robinson,  F.L8.  Wit 
Illustrations.  John  Murray. 

“  Subtropical  gardening,”  Air  Robinson  tells 
“  means  the  culture  of  plants  with  large 
remarkable  foliage  or  habit,  and  the  association  of  t  m 
with  the  usually  low-growing  and  brilliant  flowenng 
plants  now  so  common  in  our  gardens,’  and  ^ 
not  refer  only  to  plants  from  tropical  climates.^ 
author  certainly  seems  to  have  spared  no  ^ 

search  for  suitable  subjects,  and  has  ransacked  ev 
type  of  the  vegetation  of  northern  and  ’. 

well  as  of  tropical  countries.  The  numerous 
add  not  a  little  to  the  usefulness  and  beau  y  ® 

volume.  , .  n„jpa{o 

In  a  well-written  introduction.  Air  Robinson 
the  mistakes  and  violations  of  the  laws  of  na  ^ 
quently  committed  by  our  flower-gardeners.  He  ^ 
that  our  love  of  “  rude  colour”  has  led  us 
exquisite  manner  in  which  plants  are  natural  y  . 

He  recommends  us  to  compose  from  nature, 
artists  do,  and  adopt  a  system  of 

interest  and  delight  both  amateurs  an  -jrange* 

horticulturists.  The  “  geometro-picturesque 

ment,  so  often  adopted  in  the  ^ndon  par  »  ^ 

would  particularly  guard  against,  a  tbebed:> 

satisfy  the  eye  from  the .  needless  forma  ^  -.ijgf  of 
produced  by  the  heaping  together  of  a  grea 
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.  - _ _  in  loner  straight  or  twiatmey  maaspa  ooDcnson,  uonn — 'inteuectaai  Liioertj,  tne  i<  unaamentai  i  nncipie  oi 

gneciesof  one  kina  m  long,  siraigat  or  iwiaxmg  masses.  Christianity  and  rrotestontism.*  (Crown  Sro.pp.  44, 6d.)  Ramsfate: 

^xr  crlad  to  find  that  he  strongly  recommends  the  Thos.  Scott. 

words  for  cultivation  in  English  gardens.  They  are  too  M^Trtb'nw.'  ‘  ‘'™’ 

^le  used,  but  possess  nevertheless  mnoh  beauty  of  a  p^u- 

liar  kind.  Those  only  who  have  seen  a  gCKXi  collection  Wesler,  Ker.  John.— *  The  Desldt  ratum  $  or.  Electricity  made  Plain  and 

of  these  quaint  and  graceful  vegetable  forms  can  under-  tai^?Ttadi'r^i5 cS? 

eland  Nathaniel  Hawthornes  enthusiasm  about  them.  f  Thm book. .« re».r»e<Hor ,ep„.i. potioe.j 

“  A  hundred  J“,  ^^pffrneHWe  in  T^rh’le  One  of  the  most  remarkable  "  signs  of  the  times  ”  is 

worthy  of  being  ren  e  _ _  _ _ _  . _  profusion  of  heretical  or  half-heretical  literature 


Bobertson,  John.—*  Intellectual  Liberty,  the  Fundamental  Principle  of 


**A  hundrea  goorus  ^  -jo,  remarkable  “signs  of  the  times  ’>  is 

n'e^B^e^o^rpa^rof  the  volume  before  us  contains  an  heretical  or  half-heretical  literature 

.latom^descrViou  of  suitable  species,  both  hardy  and  has  sprung  up  among  us  during  the  last  few  years. 

SeT  alXbeLally  arranged.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr  Y  T,  \  and  worthy  church-goers  had  any 

S'iir. of  b™n  S?™™’  Bi.l,ep  «r.l  w.rk.i.  U..  P.p. 


OUR  BATHS  AND  WELLS. 

Our  Bitths  and  Udells.  By  John  Maepherson,  M.D.  Macmillan. 

The  author  of  the  ‘Baths  and  Wells  of  Europe* 
here  gives  us  a  comparative  view  of  the  Spas  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  early  chapters  we  find  a 
general  account  of  Bath  life  and  its  accessories,  a 
treatise  on  the  composition  of  waters  and  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  baths  for  particular  ailments,  and  a  concise 
history  of  British  wells  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  various  baths  and  wells  of  England,  Wales, 
.Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  then  examined  in  detail. 
Dr  Maepherson  does  not  forget  to  insist  upon  the 
fact  that  in  all  ages  baths  have  been  resorted  to  for 
purposes  of  amusement,  as  well  as  for  purposes  of 
health ;  while  he  regards  the  change  of  air  and 
scene,  early  rising,  exercise  and  relaxation,  which 
a  visit  to  a  bath  involves,  as  no  small  elements 
of  cure.  We  are  inclined  in  this  respect  to  go  almost 
further  than  our  author,  though  perhaps  by  some  it 
would  be  considered  rank  heresy  to  do  so.  However, 
to  those  who  do  not  caro  to  go  abroad  in  search  of 
health-resorts.  Dr  Maepherson  gives  some  valuable 
advice  as  to  English  baths  and  wells.  He  points  to 
Bath  as  a  watering-place  that  is  equal  to  anything 
of  its  class  abroad,  while  at  Buxton  we,  have  a  bath 


tateuch  appeared  ;  keeping  their  heresies  to  themselves, 
unless  they  were  forced  to  break  loose  from  their  reli¬ 
gions  moorings,  and,  if  they  avowed  their  opinions  at 
all,  to  boldly  repudiate  the  doctrines  they  had  formerly 
held.  Now,  however,  we  have  plenty  of  heretics  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  in  the  orthodox  Dissenting 
Churches,  and  hardly  a  week  passes  without  the 
appearance  of  one  or  more  books  in  which  heterodox 
thinkers  undertake  to  justify  their  position  within  the 
fold  while  avowing  their  difference  from  those  with 
whom  they  associate.  One  advantage  of  this  state  of 
things,  at  any  rate,  is  the  familiarity  with  advanced 
opinions  which  it  breeds  among  a  great  many  good 
people.  Even  those  who  have  not  strength  of  mind 
sufficient  to  go  altogether  out  of  the  orthodox  world 
become  preachers  of  a  spiritual  revolution,  and,  when 
insurgents  enough  have  been  raised  up,  we  may  expect 
them  to  do  in  a  body  what  none  of  them  dare  to 
do  individually.  On  this  ground  we  welcome  the 
appearance  of  all  such  books  as  The  Dogma;  What 
is  our  Faith  ?  This  particular  book  contains  little 
that  is  novel,  but  is  an  honest  avowal  by  the  author  of 
“  the  objections  which  he  has  taken  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  in  which  he  has  been  reared,**  and  has  been 
written  in  answer  to  friends  “  by  whom  fears  have  been 
doubtfully  expressed  as  to  hereafter  meeting  him  in  that 
same  happy  state  that  they  themselves  feel  assured  of 


which  rivals  that  of  Schlangebad.  Our  salt  springs,  entering  by  impircitl7  following  the  doctrines  of  the 
if  only  properly  used,  are  as  good  as  those  of  Kreuznacb,  ministry.  He  gives  various  reasons  for  discrediting 


while  no  countries  excel  us  in  sea  bathing-places. 
We  have,  too,  good  cold  sulphur  wells  and  purging 
waters,  and  very  fair  chalybeates.  We  are  only 
greatly  deficient  in  carbonic  acid,  in  alkaline,  and  in 
warm  springs  generally.  Our  author  takes  a  good 
common-sense  view  of  balneology,  and  his  concise 
exposition  and  re-arrangement  of  the  subject  will  be 
of  considerable  service  both  to  practical  medicine  and 
to  dyspeptic  patients. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

ENDING  MAY  31. 


A  Dau^bter  of  Ileth.’  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo.  pp. 
, .  28-,  318.  (5d.)  SamnsoH  Low  and  Co. 

Aldine  I’oets.’— ‘  The  Poems  or  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey.’  (Fcap. 
41  PP- !*xvi,  180,  Is.  Cd.)  Ikll  and  Daldy. 

AUnark,  W  illiam.— ‘  Versiculi  Aliquot  Latini.'^  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  67,  48.) 
nivin^unH. 

Anno  2071.)  Translated  from  the  Dutch  Original,  with  Preface 

and  Additional  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Dr  Alex.  V.  W.  Bikkers. 


many  historical  statements  which  have  been  hardened 
into  theological  beliefs  and  rules  for  religious  action ; 
and  every  reader  who  studies  the  book  should  be 
induced  by  it  to  take  thought  concerning  the  value  of 
much  that  is  currently  accepted  as  dogmatic  truth. 

Mr  Robertson*s  pamphlet  on  Intellectual  Liberty  is  a 
very  bold  and  honest  exposition  of  the  evils  of  priest¬ 
craft  as  it  still  prevails  among  us. 

The  Rev.  John  Wesley’s  Desidemfum  is  not  a  religious 
book.  The  quaint  tract,  written  by  the  great  apostle  of 
Methodism  in  1759,  and  here  repi-inted,  is  designed  to 
show  that  electricity,  if  not  an  actual  panacea  for  all 
the  bodily  ills  that  can  afflict  us,  is  a  very  near  approxi¬ 
mation  to  it.  It  is  amusing  if  not  instructive. 

The  new  Aldine  edition  of  The  Poems  of  Henry 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  is  revised  from  the  edition 
published  by  Mr  Pickering  in  1831,  many  corrections 
having  been  made  in  the  text,  and  the  long  prefatory 


Beautiful  Home!  or  Lily’s  Search.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  memoir  having  been  considerably  improved. 

..  _  _  .  .  C.U _ r _ IV 


Bruce.  Chyles.— ‘The  Story  of  a  Moss  Rose;  or,  Ruth  and  the  Orphan 
PP-  Iv,  156.)  Nimmo. 

1  A' otc‘8  and  Extracts.  Translated  from  the 

and  John  Brogden.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi,  2H,  78.  6d.)  Bell 

Martyrs  and  Apologi.sts.’  Translated  by  Annie 
Eiinn  i\  PP’  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

ine  Dogma;  or.  What  is  our  Faith?  ’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  275,  6i,) 


Trlibuer. 


o®*^**^®  Marvel,’  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo, 

(16oh>  ^*ory  of  My  Uncle  Toby,  &c. ;  Newly  Areanged.’ 


MAnw.  ^  VI  aiy  unciu  looy,  etc. :  inewiy  Arraugeu. 

^»tty  **•  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

DD  Vi  Judy’s  Soug  Book  for  Children.’  (Fcap.  4to, 

•GriaKfi  TiJ^  ^^  ^  Bell  and  Daldy. 

(iod  ^  or.  Bases  of  Belief  concerning  Man, 

Moral  aiiH  -A  Handbook  of  Meutai, 

luans^  *d  Religious  i’kilosophy.  (8vo,  pp.  vi,  281,  lOs.  6d.)*  Long- 


Journal.’  (Crow.i  8vo,  pp.  13:1.  Ss.  6d.)  Longmans.  geralQ,  nowever,  IS  SatlSneu.  -  i  ui»y  xaj  vx-ssxs,  «« 

says,  “to  some  little  ingenuity  in  the  arrangement  of 
Great  Salt  Lake;  or.  New  Zealand  to  the  scoues,  especially  in  finding  a  conclusion  for  Sterne  s 

Bn.i  j.-  Aew  Mail  Route  *  IPntwn  Hvo  nn  17A  ^  W.  II  linfl  I  •  u  J  11^  ^  tfh  a  A  rw  A  a 


Longmans. 


The  Story  of  my  Uncle  2b5y,  just  added  to  the  “  Bayard 
Series,**  is  said  on  the  cover  to  be  by  Laurence  Sterne, 
and  on  the  title-page  to  be  by  Mr  Percy  Fitzgerald,  who 
announces  in  the  preface  that  it  is  a  “  Bowlerized  edi¬ 
tion,**  and  that  “  Sterne  suffers  less  from  this  process 
than  would  be  supposed.’*  Most  people  will  dissent 
from  that  last  statement.  “  Bowlerization  ’*  is  bad 
enough  ;  but  the  “  Bowlerization  ”  which  Mr  Fitzgerald 
here  intlulges  in  is  very  much  worse.  He  has  contrived 
to  chop  and  hack  ‘  Tristram  Shandy  *  very  considerably, 
but  no  one  who  thinks  Sterne  immoral  ^  is  likely  to  bo 
satisfied  with  this  version  of  his  masterpiece.  Mr  ^i^z- 
gerald,  however,  is  satisfied.  “  I  may  lay  claim,  he 


and  Co. 


•ProcUr,"  '!,"-  MnUiioute.-  (Crown  syo,  pp.  170.)  w.  Hunt  jncomplete  Work  by  shifting  some  passages  from  the 

l-wnilUr Sclenet  for  Leisure  Hours ;  a  Series  of  middle  of  the  book.  I  have  also  made  some  other  trans 


FsinUisr  esL.;  ‘'‘'"f  s««>>ee  for  Leisure  Hours ;  s  Series  of  middle  of  the  book.  1  nave  also  maae  some  ooner  orans- 
(Crew„8v„.pp>'“,S"3f„f™‘‘"“  positions  which  become  almost  legitimate  when  it  is 
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considered  that  Sterne  himself  was  respectively  antici¬ 
pating  or  shifting  the  events  of  his  little  narrative.” 
Heaven  save  us  from  much  more  such  “  Bowlerization.” 

In  Mr  Almack’s  VersicuU  Aliquot  Latinij  we  have  neat 
renderings  into  Latin  of  twenty-four  English  poems,  or 
parts  of  poems,  the  Latin  and  the  English  being  printed 
on  opposite  pages. 

Aunt  Judy*t  Song  Booh  contains  settings,  some  of  them 
very  pretty  and  all  suitable  for  small  singers,  of  twenty- 
four  children’s  songs. 

Signor  Castellani’s  work  on  Gems^  which  has  been 
translated  by  Mrs  Brogden,  gives  succinct  information 
about  a  hundred  varieties  of  ornamental  minerals,  the 
term  being  stretched  so  far  as  to  include  ivory,  pearls, 
and  a  few  like  substances.  Mr  King’s  book  on  the 
same  subject  is  much  better  thtgi  this ;  but  it  contains 
anecdotes  and  facts  that  many  will  be  glad  to  have  in  a 
cheap  and  handy  volume. 

Mr  Ollivant’s  Breeze  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake  describes 
a  voyage  from  New  Zealand  to  San  Francisco,  and  an 
overland  journey  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York, 
three-fourths  of  the  book  being  descriptive  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons,  whom  Mr  Ollivant  visited  in  passing.  He  prints 
one  of  Brigham  Young’s  sermons,  and  parts  of  others. 

A  sprightly  anticipation  of  the  condition  of  the  world 
two  hundred  years  hence,  which  has  been  very  popular 
in  Holland,  has  been  translated  by  Dr  Bikkers,  under 
the  title  of  Anno  Domini  2071.  It  is  worth  reading,  but 
will  not  bear  comparison  with  ‘  The  Coming  Race,*  to 
which  in  subject,  though  not  in  treatment,  it  bears  some 
resemblance. 
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THE  EXAMINER. 


HE  EXAMINER  now  appears  in  an  altered  bIum 
Instoad  of  the  sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  iss  ^ 
limited  before  the 


always  iimuea  oeioro  the  commencement  of  the  pr^nt 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  tL 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusi  f 

the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twent  ^ 

of  original  matter  shall  be  furni.sbed  each  week.  ^ 

Change  of  outw.ard  form,  however,  ia  only  a  small  part  of  ti, 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  “The  main  objects  of  TiS! 
Examiner  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  h 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1308,  “were  * 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made^ 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  three-and-sixtv 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  Thr  Examiner  already  covers  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fokblasquil 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved;  but  tbcM 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to ’be  effected 
The  Examiner,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions  wili 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  tlml  are  ncces.sary  to  the  increased 
well  being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  manj’  independent  thinkers 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Exam ikeh 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  bo  infallible,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will  be  no  varia¬ 
tion.  — 

The  E.xaminer  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  Subscribers 
may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the  Office, 
No.  9  Wellington  street.  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of  3s.  Od. 
a  quarter. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  HEALTH.  A  LECTUBE 

Delivered  before  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society,  February  19, 1871.  By 
Dr  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL,  Author  of  ‘The  Laws  of  life  ia 
Reference  to  the  Thysical  Education  of  Girls.’ 

mblUhcd  at  the  Office  of  “THE  EXAMINER,”  9  Wellington  street 
Strand. 


T  ON  DON  INTERNATIONAL 

-l-J  EXHIBITION  of  1871. 

The  GENERAL  PUBLIC  are  admitted 
EVERY  WEEK-DAY  EXCEPT  WEDNE.S- 
DA  Y,  from  10  a.ni.  to  6  p.m.,  on  payment  of  ONE 
SHILLING.  On  WEDNESDAYS  the  usual 
price  la  HALF-A-<’ROWN. 

There  are  Five  Entrances,  one  by  the  Royal 
Entrance  of  the  Albert  Hail,  two  in  Exhibition  | 
road,  and  two  in  Prince  Altn'it  road.  i 

TTERM  ANN.  —  EGYPTIAN 
jn  HALL. 

HERMANN.  HERMANN.  HERMANN, 
the  celebrated  Preetidigitateur. 

Every  Evening  at  a  Quarter  past  Eight ;  Mon¬ 
days,  Wednesdays,  and  Satuidays,  at  a  Quarter 
past  I'hree  and  a  Quarter  past  ICiglit 

Scats  stall  the  Libraries,  and  at  the  Pox  office 
IVom  Eleven  till  Five. 

T  0  N  D  0  N  INTERNATIONAL  , 

-LJ  EXHIBITION  of  1871.  i 

GUINEA  MONTHLY  TICKETS  are  now 
issued  for  the  especial  convenience  of  Visitors 
from  the  Counti^. 

l\/r  ADAME  TUSSAUD’S 

ivX  EXHIBITION,  Baker  street.— On  view. 
PORTRAIT  MODELS  of  all  the  principal 
celebrities  conneett  d  with  the  present  war;  also 
the  late  Marslial  Prim,  and  upwards  of  300  other 
portrait  models  of  celebrities  and  characters  of 
tlie  present  and  past  times. — Admission,  Is  ; 
cliildreii  under  ten,  rd.  Extra  rooms,  Cd.  extra. 
Open  from  ten  a.iu.  till  ten  p.m. 

T  ON  DON  INTERNATIONAL 

XJ  exhibition  of  1871. 

GUINEA  MONTHLY  TICKETS  give  ail  the 
advantages  of  Season  Tickets,  for  the  periml  of 
issue,  and  admit  to  a  free  ABENA  or  BALCONY 
SKAT  for  all  Concerts  given  in  the  day-time  at 
the  coat  of  her  Majesty’a  Commiasiouers,  to  the 
EXHIBITION  GALLERIES  at  all  times,  and 
two  hours  before  the  public,  and  to  all  tlie 
FLOWER  SHOWS  and  PROMENADES  in 
the  IIOKTICI’LTURAL  GARDENS. 

IPRENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall- 

V  mall. -The  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL 
,  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURK.S  the  contributions 
of  artists  of  tlie  French  and  Flemish  Schools,  is 
NOW’  OPEN.  Admission,  la  Catalogues,  6d. 

T  ON  DON  INTERNATIONAL 

-Li  EXHIBITION  of  1871. 

The  GUINEA  MONTHLY  and  the  THREE 
GUINEA  SEASON  TI(  KETS,  are  issued  at  the 
ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  and  by  ail  the  usual 
agents. 

T  ALMA  TADEMAS  Picture  of 

“The  VINTAGE  FESTIVAL, 
ANCIENT  ROME,”  is  NOW  ON  VIEW’  at 
PILGERAM  and  LEFEVRE’S  GALLERY, 
No.  lA  King  street,  St  James's.  Admission,  One 
Shilling. 

T  ON  DON  INTERNATIONAL 

-Li  KXIIIBITIHN. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
OBJECTS: 

1.  Architecture,  Engraving,  I  hotegraphy,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Water-Colour  lectures  an*  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  Upper  Gallery  of  the  Albert  Hall. 

Z  Educational  Apparatus  and  Appliances  and 
the  International  Collection  of  Toys  and  Games, 
are  exhibited  in  the  Two  Small  Theatres  on  the 
Balcony  Floor  of  the  Albert  Hall. 

.3.  Woollen  and  W’orsted  Manufactures  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  South  Rooms  on  the  First  and 
Second  Floors  of  the  Albert  Hal). 

4.  J  be  Pottery  and  Fon  ign  Pictures  arc  in  the 
new  Exhibition  Galleries,  facing  the  Exhibition 
road. 

6.  The  Machinery  in  Motion,  the  Scientifle  In¬ 
ventions,  and  the  British  Pictures  are  in  the  new 
Exhibition  Galleries,  facing  the  Albert  roa^ 

MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS 

FOR 

LADIES. 

36,BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 

T  ONDON  DIALECTICAL 
Xj  son  ET Y,  1  Adam  street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Wednesday.  June  7th,  1871. — Miss  WALLING- 
TON,  “  On  the  Enfranchisement  of  W'omen.” 

W’tdnesday,  June  2l8t,  1871.— HENRY  JEF¬ 
FERY,  Esq..  “On  Recent  Legislative  Attempts 
to  Regulate  the  Liquor  'rraffic.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock. 

'  FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  EPIDEMIO  at  BUHEOS  AYBES. 

sufferers’  relief  fund. 

In  necordnnee  with  the  Resolutions  passed  it  a 
I’ublic  Meeting,  held  at  the  London  Tavern, m 
the  18th  iust.— T.  BARING,  Esq.,  |n  th* 
Cliair— for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  dwfrws 
mused  by  this  fearful  visitation,  Subs^pwn 
Lists  liave  been  opened  at  the  London  and  l^r 
l*lHte  Bank,  as  also  the  leading  London  and  rro- 
lincial  Bankers. 

All  subscriptions  received  up  to  wurtiy 
morning  in  each  week  will  be  acknowledged  in 
the  papers  of  the  following  Monday  „,h«.ribe 
Tlie  public  are  earnestly  request^ 
to  this  Fund,  as  the  dlstr^  and 
L’omraittee  seeks  to  alleviate  demands  a  llDerw 

response.  ^  ^  SMITHERS,  Hon.  Secretary. 
40  Moorgate  street.  May  13, 1871. _ 

ri  H  A  M  E  S  EMBANKMENT.- 

X  BIR  W.  II.  SMITH’S  MOTION. 

The  RATEPAYERS  of  the  Metropolis  and  the 
"  consumers  of  COAL  in  London  and 

the  adjacent  districts 

ire  respectfully  q^Mfed  to  COMMUN^J^TJ 

(vith  their  UepresentatHea  and  ottor 

I’arliameiit,  in  support  ^  Mr  .  tJif 

Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ippropriation  by  the  ^  ThaX* 

from  the  river  in  the  formation  of  me 

nf  qh  a.  ton  on  coal.  , .t,. 


I  duty  of  9d  a  ton  on  „ed  la  the 


,nt  in  LondOT  1. 

itoly  associated  health, 


Spaces.”  so  while 

I,  and  moraiity  of  Inte- 

dent  in  the  piriure^J"* 

5  question,  as  aff^‘n« 

e  of  the  niet^roimlls  of  me  naiM;-. 

ate  action  should  be  taken. 

,  May  16th,  1871. 


pike  INSUBANCE 

PANY  B^tablished  1863. 

roadstreet.K.C..Mdl6andl 

roaU,  S.W.  . 


i 
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land  TENDEE  reform  imperial  ^ufe^^.tnsurance 

A  OCJnPT  A  Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 

AoOUUIaI  tXvxi*  Branch  Office,  No.  16  Pallmall,  I.iOQdou. 


la  o  C3- -A- :m:  m:  E . 


Instituted  1820. 


I  To  rcraore  all  Legal  and  Fiscal  Impediments 
"’if th«wiUon  ol  the  Lawof  Primo- 


*^"lL  To  restrict  within  the  narrowest  limits  the 

*‘®iT*^ToclaIiS  for^he**benefit  of  the  State,  the 
J'- Sion  by  Taxation  of  the  Future  Unearned 
inten  ep  /  „  ^  j  Land  (so  far  as  the  same 

*"‘‘'Tr.,rortai“ed)  or  a  great  part  of  that  in- 
5r‘eaw  which  is  continually  taking  nlace,  without 
Jnr  Effort  or  outlay  by  the  proprietors,  merely 

'  X  thP  eruwth  of  population  and  wealth ; 
KX  »  SXS  theVtlon  o,  reliuq^ehlnR 
K  nrooerty  to  the  State  at  the  market  ralue 
iJhK  may  have  acquired  at  the  time  when  this 
I.\?nrlDle  may  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature. 

To  promote  a  policy  of  Kneourageraent  to 
ro.oneratlve  Agriculture,  through  the  purchase 
S  St. ate  from  time  to  time,  of  Estates  which 
K  .be  mirket.  and  the  l-etHnR  of  them,  onder 
nf«Mr  regulations,  to  such  Cooperative  Assooia- 
IS  JaTford  sufficient  evidence  of  spontaneity 

*^v/*'T?*^mot*the  Acquisition  of  Land  In  a 
rimilsr  manner,  to  be  let  to  Small  Cultivators,  on 
wnditioni,  which,  while  providing  fur  the  proper 
^Itiration  of  the  land,  shall  secure  to  the  culti- 
Tstor  a  durable  Interest  in  it. 

VII.  Lands  belonging  to  the  Crown,  or  to 
Public  Bodies,  or  Charitable  and  other  Endow- 
meuts,  to  be  made  available  for  the  same  pur- 
noses  as  suitable  conditions  arise,  as  well  as  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Classes;  and  no  sucli  lands  .  >  be  suffered 
(unless  in  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  ends, 
or  for  peculiar  and  exceptional  reasons)  to  pass 
into  Private  hands. 


The  Li  abilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kiiias  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
1870."  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
application. 


ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Man.'iger. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL.  Chairman. 

PETER  ALFRED  TAYLOR,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 
TIIOS.  A.  COWPER,  Hon.  Secretary. 


Land  Tenure  Reform  Association, 

9  Buckingham  street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


tUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  Year  1870, 
Weseuted  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Annual 


Meeting,  on  Thursday,  18th  May,  1871.  at  which 
oemard  Hall,  Esq.,  presided,  showed,  in  the 


LIFE  BRANCH, 

,  Th*t  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Life  Fund 
IS  48’3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  net  Premiums 
roceiTcd,  not  only  on  policies  actually  existing, 

.1  5?*  policy  issued  since  tiie  formation  of 
the  Company. 

In  the  FIRE  BRANCH, 

That  Premiums  for  1870,  after  deducting  rein- 
jSwJS*’  139,809,  and  the  losses  to 


balance  at  the  disposal  of  the 

Fund  was  increased  to  £90,000 
was  ®*^/3,089,  and  the  sum  of  £10,466 

ye**-;*  accounts. 


Tho  ^  “‘’a*  y^ar  s  accounts. 

Fun^dVKnV 

of  c5Snw]^£770^“*^*’^“^  satisfaction 

General  Manager. 

IHOMAS  WALTON  THOMSON,  SuS- 

J-  K.  RUMFORD.^lSCt  Secretary. 

Liverpool,  19th  May,  1871. 


®  CENT. 

LIMITED. 

TLRES  to  DEBEN- 

y«»r  at  5  per^cem  f.J viz.,  for  one 

for  longer  annum;  also 

h«  ^icerulDed  at 

M“i4i®oia  fa 


r  . 


Established  1840. 

Church  of  England 

ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION,  9  and  10 
King  street,  Cheapsidc,  London. 


CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


Assurances  granted  on  the  lives  of  the  general 
public. 

Very  moderate  Premiums  and  favourable 
Bonuses. 

“  Free  ”  Assurances  granted  which  can  never 
entirely  lapse  through  non-payment  of  Premium. 

Combine  Assurance  and  Investment  Policies 
issued,  uniting  all  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
Savings  Banks  to  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance. 


STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  Secretary. 


into  Private  hands, 

VIII.  All  Lands  now  Waste,  or  requiring  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  authorise  their  iiiclosure,  to 
be  retained  for  National  Uses:  Compensation 
being  made  for  Manorial  rights  and  rights  of 
Common. 

IX.  That  while  it  is  expedient  to  bring  a  large 
portion  of  the  present  Waste  Lands  under  Culti¬ 
vation  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  articles,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  less  fertile  portions,  especially  those  which  are 
witliin  reach  or  populous  districts,  should  be  re- 
taind  in  a  state  of  wild  natural  beauty,  for  the 
general  enjoyment  of  the  community,  and  en¬ 
couragement  in  all  classes  of  healthful  rural 
tastes,  and  of  the  higher  order  of  pleasures ;  also, 
in  order  to  leave  to  future  generations  the  decision 
of  their  ultimate  uses. 

X.  To  obtain  for  the  State  the  power  to  take 
possession  (with  a  view  to  their  preservation)  of 
all  Natural  Objects  or  Artificial  Constructions 
attached  to  the  soil  which  are  of  historical,  scien- 
tifle,  or  artistic  interest,  together  with  so  much  of 
the  surrounding  land  as  may  be  thought  neces¬ 
sary  ;  the  owners  being  compensated  for  the  value 
of  the  land  so  taken. 


N.  B.  —  Special  Grants  from  the  Proprietor’s 
Profits  awarded  to  Clergymen  and  Ministers,  and 
to  Schoolmasters  and  Sciioolmlstresses. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR  I  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  /  at  2  p.m. 

ALEXAN-I  ( 

DR  I A  f  Every  Saturday  1  Every  Tues- 

ADEN  (  at  2  p.m.  )  day.  at 2 am. 

BOMBAY  )  I 


OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Saturday,  June 
10, 2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday  .June 
20,  at  2  am. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


Saturday,  June 
10,2  p.m.  And 
eveiy  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday  .June 
20,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every 
fourth  Tues- 
d^  there  • 
after. 


And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  to 
or  from  ports  eastward  of  Suez  rc-embarking 
within  six  mouths  of  their  arrival,  and  10  per 
cent,  to  those  re-embarking  within  twelve  months. 

Through  'llokets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Bill! ter  street,  E.C. 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  Information,  appW  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Lcadenhall  street,  Loudon;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


rpHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

X  and  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1  Dale  street,  Liverpool;  CornhiU  and  Charing 
cross,  London. 

Fire  Insurances  at  current  rates.  Annuities  on 
favourable  terms.  Life  Assurances  on  liberal 
conditions  To  the  Assured  who  pay  a  Bonus 
I’remium,  the 

BONUSES  ARE  GUARANTEED, 
and  set  forth  on  the  Policy  as  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS, 

Actuary  and  Res.  Sec. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  OomplexioD, 


With  a  Delightfhl  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 


THE  CELEBRATED 
UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLET3. 
4d.  and  Od.  each.  Manufactured  by 


J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  BIARSH, 
LAMBETH. 


Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 


are  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels. 


Price,  with  One  Button,  28.  4d.  per  Pair. 
Price,  with  Two  Buttons,  2s.  9d.  per  Pair. 


A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price. 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIOMORE  STREET,  AND  WELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 


IV/rOURNING. — Messrs  JAY  have 

experienced  Dressmakers  and  MilUners 
w^o  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
Immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purcliascr. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
Charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 


DRESSMAKING. 


Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  . 10  6 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from .  14  6 

Making  Bodice  aud  Mounting  Skirt  into 

baud  .  7  6 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  .  1  0 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  5  6 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  3  G 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Lining  .  1  6 

Sleeve  Lining . 1  0 

Silk  Facing  . 1  10| 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covers  Crape  and 

Rosette  .  2  6 

Making  Garibaldi  .  6  0 

Making  Low  Bodice .  6  0 

Sundries  .  1  6 


Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 


THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


SEASON  1871. 


ALFRED  WEBB  MILES’  well- 

JLJL  known  Establishment,  12  Brook  street. 


Hanover  square,  is  replete  with  all  the  NOVEL¬ 
TIES  for  Gentlemena  Dress.  The  Marvellous 


and  INCOMPARABLE  World-Famed  Ifis. 
TROUSERS  (originated  by  him) ;  maintain  their 
reputation  for  superiority  of  out,  make,  and 
matcriaL 


ALFRED  WEBB  MILES’  ONLY  ADDRESS  ie 
12  BROOK  STREET.  HANOVER 
SQUARE. 

where  the  system  of  Cash  payment  is  strictly 
adhered  to. 


The  Guinea  WATERPROOF  OVERCOATS, 
all  colours  and  sizes,  ready  for  immediate  use. 

SPECIALITIES.— The  £3  3e.  LOCH.  MOOR, 
and  MOUNTAIN  TRAVELLING  SUITS  and 
SERVANTS’  LIVERIES. 


ESTABLISHED  THIRTY  Y  EARS. 


HOW  TO  DYE 


SILK,  WOOL,  FEATHERS,  RIB- 

BONS,  Ac.,  in  ten  minutes,  without  soiling 
the  hands.  Use  Judson’s  Simple  Dyes,  eighteen 
colours,  6d.  each,  with  full  instructions  supplied 
Of  all  chemists.  The  *  Family  Herald,’  3ra  Sep¬ 
tember,  says :  ’*  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
J  udson’s  dyes  wiU  render  their  application  dear 
to  aU.” 


EXTRA  LIRHT  VELVET  NATS. 

Price  One  Guinea,  cash. 

BRIGGS  &  CO., 

98  GRAOECHURCH  STREET,  corner  of 
LEADKNHALL  STREET. 


requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor’s  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine- 
nesa 
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SAUCE.— LEA  &  PERRIIMs 

THE  “WOECESTEESHIRE,- 

Pronounced  by  Connolssenrs  “Th#  « 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  illf  I. 
tion.  C,riv.l.ed  forKXl.Sy,g;- 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PBRBIE8'  SAUCE 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINu  L 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWEI  T 
a.,d*>lab7.UDe.l.r,ln 
the  World. 


MELBOUENE  MEAT  PRESEEVING  COMPANY 

X.  I  I T  E  15. 

COOKED  BEEF  AND  MUTTON  IN  TINS, 

WITH  FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USE. 

PRIME  QUALITIES  AND  FREE  FROM  BONE. 

SOLD  RETAIL  BY  GROCERS  AND  PROVISION  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT 

THE  KINGDOM. 

WnOLESALE  BT 

JOHN  McCALL  and  CO.,  137  HOUNDSDITCH,  LONDON. 


Hosiers,  Shirtmakers,  and  Outfitters, 

82  WIGMORE  STREET,  W. 

Paxsbnt  Prices  op  Lono-Clotii  SHinra:  6  for  dOs.  (a  stout  useful  shirt);  6  for  SOs.  (medium) 

6  for  63s.  (best  quality.) 

New  Patterns  in  French  and  India  Gauze  Shirtings. 


AJOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

AOITA  AMAKRLLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELLand  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  Is  now  ofTerra  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  .Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  Os.,  78.  6d.,  and  lOs.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-ofllec  order. — 
Aitfcl  passage,  U3  Upper  Thames  street,  I.ondon, 


“CLARETS” 

DIRECT  FR03I  “BORDEAUX,” 

At  .38.  .3d.,  48  ,  and  Og.  per  gallon,  duty  paid, 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  \\  are- 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full— 

BORDE.VUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY 
Cauderan,  Bordeaux. 


have  now  become  so  appreciated  in  every  part  of 
the  world  that  they  form  a  complete  ho^hold 
treasure.  The  worst  cases  of  ulcers,  wounds  sad 
every  variety  of  skin  diseases,  for  which  so  msnr 
remedies  liave  been  tried  without  effect,  resdilp 
succumb  to  their  power ;  they  act  so  mirseuloailT 
upon  the  system,  as  to  be  considered  a  complete 
phenomenon  in  the  healing  art.  For  this  resson 
they  are  advocated  by  many  modem  practitioners 
after  everything  else  has  proved  uniuooessfkl. 
Those  complaints  especially  which  affect  the 
seilentary  and  studious  give  way  as  mist  before 
the  rising  sun  to  the  influence  of  the  I*iIIs.  Ex¬ 
ternal  wounds  are  ns  readily  healed  under  the 
Ointment. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBUEGH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highe.st  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 
Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  tlie  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 

Breweries — Edinburgli.  Established  1749. 
Loudon  Otlices — Belvedere  road  S.E. 


JOHN  G  OS  NELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  aecay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
l*rlce  Is.  6d.  each. — Angel  passage,  9.3  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Me<llcal  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag*  esia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  sad 
INDIGE.STION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  sperisat 
for  delicate  constitutions,  <‘specislly  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


WTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

V  V  TRUSS  Is  allowed  by  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
tlie  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  efl'ects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
body, while  the  ri'quisite  reMsting  power  is  supplied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PA  TENT  LEVER, 
fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closencs-s  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  msy  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the 
circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  Mauufacturcr, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  IGs.,  218.,  26s.  6d.,  and 
318.  6d.  Postage  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  Sis.  6d.,  42s.,  and  528.  Cd. 
PosUwe  Is.  8d 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  428.  and  528.  Cd. 
Postage  la  lOd. 

Poct-oflloe  Orders  nsyable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Ottlce,  Piocadilly. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS,  kc.— For  VARICO.se  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  kc.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  l*rioe,  from  4s.  6d., 
7s.  6d.,  lOs.,  and  168.  each.  Postage  6^ 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  ct’lebratcd  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  tlie  very  CREAM  OF  llU.SIl  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognno  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinalmn's  .  LL  .  Wliisky  "  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Dejwt,  Oa  Great  Titchfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  mort 
potent  remedial  agents.  Thev  are  the  only  ren^ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  tne  digi-stlon  of  CM 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  naoses,  while  t^y  » 
effleientiy  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when 
rejected  i)y  tlie  stomach.  These  facts  sre  now 
attested  by  tiie  published  rewrds  of  numeroM 
medical  men,  extiacts  from  which  accompany  esen 
bottle.  Price  from  2b.  to  218. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemi^ 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  Dotue. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS- 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade.  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  I’otass. 

CORKS  BRANDED.  ”R-  ELLIS  and  SON. 
RUTHIN,*’  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents  : — W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  FILLS. 
Price  Is.  IJd.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 

'^FHIS  preparation  is  one  of  the 
1  benefits  which  the  — « 


El  A  Z  E  N  B  Y  and  S  O  N’  S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  bv  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  tlie  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  aud  labelled  iu 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


;  for  during 
oeatory  to 

„  .:.3  fw’the  Gout"  WM 
_  but  now  the 

medicine  is  so  fully  demonstrated,  ^  ig* 
testimonials  from  persons  In  tlis 

that  public  opinion  proclaims  *****  ^ 

most  important  discoveries  of  the  presen  sg»  ^ 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  oMIw  ^ 
flnement  during  their 
prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  ps^ 

Vpndors  or  obttinea 


chemistry  has  conferriJd  upon  mankind 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present 
speak  of  a  cure  — 
romance 


J^REIDENBACH^S  NEW  SCENTS, 

LORD  of  LORN  Bonquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST”  (quite  new 
and  re^stered)  MACASSARIN^E,  Kaly- 
dor,  Oaonto,  One  Shilling. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  tliat  each  Bottle, 
brepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazeaby. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  fbr  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W, 

BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Booms, 
Broad  ntreet.  EstobUshed  1897, 


CURATIVE  ELECTKltiw* 

Invalids,  who  have  been 
Ing  a  cure  from  the  use  of  GAL  j.,— wHh 

R  ATUS,  are  Invited 
Mr  HARRY  LOBB,  M^CAB.. 

trloian,  from  whom  may  be  ^tafnM 

ELECTRICITY,  bv  po»t  ISSt^P^ 
ville  street,  Piccadilly.  Liondon,  w. 
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In  octavo,  price  lOf.  6d.,  cloth, 

THE  COMING  RACE. 

“  literature,  and  the  arts,  all  touched 

admirable  verisimiUtude,  arc  impressed 
often,  in  read- 

in^  of  the  delielits  of  this  underground  Utopia 
have  we  sighed  for  the  refresiiing  tranquillity  of 
j  that  lamp'lit  land.”— -Athenaeum 

oimni  ‘Coming  Race’  tells  ns  a 

simple  though  circumstantial  narrative  with  an 
rt'ality  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  doubt.  ...  1  he  book  furnishes  amus¬ 
ing  comnientaries  on  all  sorts  of  existing  institu- 
oP?®  i.®  bitter  nor  ill-natured, 

without  effort,  and  the  artistic  skill 
marked  enough 
vitality  and  realism  to  the 
I^rsonae.  ...  A  curious,  suggestive 
and  interwting  book.” — Daily  News.  ' 

1  here  is  an  undercurrent  of  humour  and  ironv 
through  the  vision,  it  is  true ;  but  It  has^ 

J®*^  ♦  ®  ®®®i’  *  balf-painful,  half-grotesque  air  of 
e^nestnras  to  it,  as  though  the  writer  were  quite 
prepared  to  discover  anv  day  the  people  of  \^ich 
he  has  dreamt,  and  as  though  he  thirsted  for  that 
?®  *  TOlaee  to  his  soul.”— Standard. 

There  is  not  a  page  of  it  that  would  willingly 
be  missed  by  any  intelligent  reader,  while  the 
matter  receives  additional  interest  from  the  sin¬ 
gular  clearness,  vigour,  and  beauty  of  the  lan¬ 
guage. ’’—Scotsman. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS. 

Edinburgh  and  London. 


RICUAKD  and  JOHN  slack, 

ironmongers  to  her  majesty, 

i^STRAm  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

S  PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
?iim7c  vl  I’HiN-ciPLE.**,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
of  Silver,  wliicli  rendcr.t  it,  as  a  basis 
S  e£So  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
n  JiS  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’ wear  is 
SS^le^of  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE.  SILVER 
electro-plated. 


MR  FORBES’  BOOK  ON  THE  WAR. 
Now  ready,  in  2  vols,  8vo,  30e., 

MY  EXPERIENCES  OP  THE  WAR 

GERMANT.  By 
‘he  Special 

^‘^‘f^iy^t^iONDENTS  of  ‘THE  DAILY 
_ hurst  and  BLACKETT,  PubUsliers. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


JAMES  GORDON’S  WIFE.  3  voli. 

novel  pleasantly  written,  re-* 
fined  in  tone,  and  easy  in  style.”— (/lobe. 

5"^  pleasant  a  story  as  the 
most  fastidious  reader  can  wish  for.  Its  tone  to 
pure  and  elevating.”— Messenger. 

RESTORED.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  Son  and  Heir.’  3  vols. 

The  NEXT  GENERATION.  By 

..  MAGUIRE,  M.P.  3  vois. 

R^ere  who  will  not  care  for  the  political  and 
social  tearing  of  this  book  will  readily  accept  it  to 
its  semblance  of  fiction,  and  will  find  in  it  most  of 
the  elements  which  make  up  a  capital  novel.  Con- 

♦i?o®/  ^  ¥  *  '^hole  it  can  be  well  said 

toat  Mr  Maguire  has,  in  Its  composition,  and  to 
giving  it  to  the  world,  exhibited  at  once  great 
moral  couiwe  and  considerable  skill.  He^haa 
ente^  on  the  Illustration  of  the  women’s  rights 
question  with  thoroughness  and  ardour.” _ Post. 

the  HEIR.  By  Anthony 

TROLLOPE.  3  vols. 

“ov«b  The  episodes  of  Sir 
Underwood  s  electioneering  experiences, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Neefit  courtship  are,  to  our 
opinion,  the  strong  points  of  the  book.  Probably 
no  niM  alive,  now  that  Charles  Dickens  hasde- 
pa^.  can  write  on  such  subjects  so  humorously 
and  TO  truthfully  as  Mr  Trollope.”— Times.  ^ 

”006  of  the  best  stories  Mr  Trollope  haa 
written.”— Spectator. 

HEE  OWE  FAULT.  By  Mr» 

J.  K.  SPENDER.  3  vols. 

”  This  book  must  take  a  good  place  amongst  our 
recent  novels.”— Standard.  a  k 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publisher*. 

13  Great  Marlborough  street. 


12  Table  Forks 


1  0  0  1  10  0  1  12  0  1  15  0 

1  10  0  1  18  0  2  4  0  2  10  0 

1  0  0!  1  10  0  1  12  0  1  15  0 

0  12  0  0  18  0  1  2  0  1  10  0 

02  o'  030040040 
010|01  6020020 
0  9  0  0  12  0  0  11  0  0  12  0 
00  00760960  10  6 
0  0  6  0  13  0  0  15  0  0  16  6 

0  11  Oj  0  13  0  0  15  6  0  16  6 

. . .  02  6036050050 

2  Sauce  Ladies  05  607  0080090 
1  Sugar  Sifter  03  0  049040050 
1  Sugar  Tongs  02  6!  030036040 


12  Dessert  do. 
12  Tea  do. 
2  Salt  do. 
]  Mustard  do. 
6  Egg  do. 
1  Gravy  do. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  VOLUNTEER 


On  Blonday,  6th  Jane,  will  be  published,  price  6d 

THE  BATTLE  OF  DORKING. 

FROM 

‘BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE’  FOR  MAY. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  45 
George  street,  Edinburgh;  and  37  Paternoster 
row,  London.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  and  at  the 
Railway  Stations. 


Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  708. :  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  70s.  to  2008. ;  Corner  Dishes,  £6  ISs.  the 
Sri  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  2.5s.  to  50s. ;  and  every 
artide  for  the  Table,  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
bM  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTBO-SILVERIN(J,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

QLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quaUty, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  to  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

.  _  Istslxe.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Mmsfs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

CLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

^  contwns  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 
hKVk  sponging  batlis.  from  78.  6d. ; 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 


Jus^ublished,  In  12mo,  price  3s.,  cloth, 

qHAKESPE ARE’S  ECJPHUISaM  • 

^  an  attempt  to  illustrate  certain  passages  of 
Shakespeare  ’s  I’lays  by  reference  to  the  •  Eu^oee  * 
of  tos  contemporary  Lyly.  By  W.  L.  RUSHTON 
of  Gray  s  Inn.  Barrister-at-Law.  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  b^udy^ 
Modern  Languages.  * 

London;  LtJNGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  7a  6d.,  cloth, 

QAINT-SIMON  and  SAINT- 

C  1  *  Chapter  to  the  History  of 

^lallsm  in  France.  By  ARTHUR  J.  BOOTH. 
M.  A. .  Author  of  *  Robert  Owen,  the  Founder  m 
Socialism  in  England.’ 

^ndon:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.. 
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TERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 
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Booksellers. 
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